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PREFACE. 

In the Papers now reprinted almost all tlie common notions 
about Bailways in India are brought forward by a Correspon- 
dent of the Madras Times, signing himself P . They have been 

carefaUy examined aad repUed to in a series of Articles in the 
same journal. 

In this controversy the object of P. is to keep the at- 
tention of readers immoveably fixed upon Kailways, and prevent 
if he possibly can a comparison between them and Waterways. 
The great object of his opponent is to put in a strong light the 
comparative effects of the two kinds of works in India. 

The latter argues that what is in vain attempted to be ef- 
fected by Eailways costing from 1 to 2 Lacs a mile, can. really 
be effected by Waterways, which in reality cost nothing as Com- 
munications, the Interest, &c. being paid over, and over again 
by their operation in Irrigating the land; so that all that the 
Eailways pretend to accomplish at so enormous an outlay of Capi- 
tal, is actually thrown into the bargain as a trifle in Hydraulic 
Works, which in providing for cheap produce have already made 
enormous returns for the outlay. 

The vulgar idea is that we have no alternative, that we must 
either have common roads or high-speed Kailways. The object 
of the advocates for the latter is to keep up this notion as 
long as possible, by keeping Waterways entirely out of sight. 

The object of P.'s opponent is to show that Railways — 
1st. Cannot carry either Passengers or goods at the cost abso- 
lutely essential to the progress of the country. 
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2nd. That they are incapable of carrying the quantUieB, that 
ought to be carried on main lines in India. 

3rd. That the lines now in progress eertainly will not nearly 
pay the Interest of the Capital, and consequently that they will 
load an insolvent country with a very heavy additional annual 
burthen of from 1 to 2 millions. 

4«th. That wherever constructed excepting when parallel to na- 
tural lines of water transit, they will seal tip that tract of couh" 
try for an indefinite time from really cheap transit either for 
Goods or Fassengers, 

5th. That those tracts will thus be left totally incapable 
of competing with the districts which by means of water are 
provided J with cheap produce and cheap transit, and will be 
excluded from all the markets foreign or domestic to which the 
latter have access. 

6th. That Bidlways cannot water the land, and so afford 
cheap produce. 

7 th. That it is now practically acknowledged that high speeds 
such as 80 or 40 miles an hour are out of the question in 
India, for now that the expense of high-speed Kailways has 
been incurred, they are all worked at from 12 to 20 miles an 
hour only, 

8th. That the palpable failure of the Railways to yield return 
for the Capital, is at this moment the grand hindrance to the ap- 
plication of British Cental and British enterprize to India, 

On the other hand it is shown that Waterways — 

1st. In fact cost nothing as communications, because their 
cost is paid over and over again by the Irrigation from them. 

?nd. That they can carry both goods and Passengers at such 



very low charges that they will fully meet the wants of the 
country, e» f(Uit almost annikUaHng tie cost of tratmt, 

3rd. That they can carry the required quantities^ several mil- 
lion tons a year where necessary. 

4th. That they can carry at ample speed for every purpose 
required in India; in fact, if it were necessary, at as high 
speeds as those at which the Kailways are now worked. But 
indeed a speed above 10 or 12 miles an hour is in the pre- 
sent state of India a matter of almost perfect indifference, and 
not to be named in comparison of cheapness, 

Bth. That while conveying at such rates and speeds their 
value for Irrigation is so great as to allow of direct returns 
of 20 or 30 per cent, if required, while their indirect returns 
will be 100 or 200 per cent. 

6th. That thus instead of being an additional burthen to the 
finances, they will, if carried out through only a small portion 
of the country, effectually relieve the finances, and provide ample 
means for all kinds of improvements in the management of 
India. 

7th. That by yielding such ample direct returns, they mil 
powerfully and effectually draw British Capital and enterprize to 
India, 

8th. That so strong is the pressure in favour of water 
carriage that two of the principal Kailway Companies are actually 
employing a portion of their Capital in constructing magnifi- 
cent Steam Flotillas for the Indus and the Ganges ; the Chairman 
of the Calcutta Company assuring the shareholders that the Capital 
so employed will yield 100 per cent,, or 13 times the nominal 
profits on the most productive piece oi Bailway in India. 
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Excepting a partial discussion of this question, (upon which 
more than any other the material welfare of India depends), by 
Colonels Baker and Cotton, this is the first time that the 
arguments of the Bailway Advocates and the notions commonly 
held by people, have been openly brought forward, so as to 
afford an opportunity for answering them directly, and it is 
confidently hoped that this publication will help materially to 
show to many on which side the truth lies. 

It must be remembered that Kailways were entered upon 
without the least discussion; not one word was allowed to be 
heard against them, and we now see the inevitable consequences 
of thus rushing blindly into a vast scheme, without a real 
and honest examination of the subject. 

In the mean time ten years and 20 millions have been lost, 
and far worse, for they have been used in raising up a terri- 
ble additional barrier against a system of Worka that will really 
develope the ahnost unbounded resources of this countiy. 

The establishment of Steam Flotillas by the Kailway Com- 
panies themselves, the eagerness with which the money is paid 
into the Treasury for the Irrigation Company (nearly ten times 
as much as has been called for), the present price of their shares, 
three times the sum paid, the pressing demands upon the G-o« 
vemment to allow of other extensive Irrigation projects being 
carried out, and many other things clearly show that to a very 
great extent the Public are beginning to understand the state 
of the case in this question, and the present papers can scarcely 
fail to assist the Public in their consideration of it. 

A statistical table showing the progress of the only district 
in India, where a system of combined Irrigation and Navigation has 
been carried out to any extent, is appended. Certaiiily nothing ap- 
proaching to the progress of this district has ever yet been seen 
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in any other district of India. If every other district showed an 
increase of the B^venue of 64 per cent., of exports sevenfold, 
of internal traffic probably 20 or 30 fold, of the change 
from a great export of bullion, to as large an import of it : 
we might certainly begin to think the management of the 
country successful. Let these results be compared with the effects 
of 30 or 40 miles of Kailway which might have been laid for 
the same money. Let returns be called for of the increase of 
Revenue, of produce, of internal traffic, of exports, and of Bullion in 
North Arcot, in consequence of about 600,000^6 having been spent 
on the line of Eailway passing through it ; the contrast would be ludi- 
crous, to any body but the poor iuhabitants of the district and 
to all who have to pay the interest of the money. It is no- 
torious that no effect worth mentioning has been produced upon 
the district in any one of these respects, while it has the new 
hindrance of having to contend in the Madras Market with the 
cheap produce of Rajahmundry. 

And yet in the latter district the system of works has not 
been completed, neither has any thing like the full water rate 
been yet levied on the lands that have been already watered. 
When the works are completed and a very light water rate 
levied on all the lands, the increase of Revenue will be three times 
what it is at present. Had these works been executed by a pri- 
vate Company they might with the greatest ease have received 
a dividend of 20 or 30 per cent, per annum; leaving to the 
landowner at the same time by far the greater portion of the 
benefits from the works. The increase of produce caimot be less 
than 200 per cent, upon the Capital, and this is besides the 
effects of the water carriage, on 1000 miles of Canal and River. 



HOW INDIAN RAILWAYS PAY. 



(Article from the Friend of India, November 17, 1859.) 

Captain Hodgson, in charge of the ofl&ce of Government Con- 
sulting Engineer, has published an analysis of the revenue and 
traffic of the three Indian Kail ways during the latter half of the 
year 1858. He has no theories to support, no prejudices to lead him 
astray ; or if he has any, a casual reader of his analysis would 
say he is decidedly hard on Eailways, and anxious, rather than not, 
to cut down their profits to the smallest sum. In the teeth of 
the Chief Engineer, he refuses to consider as a charge against 
capital a large item of expenditure for an experiment in main- 
tenance of way on the East Indian Eailway, although the whole 
line to DeUd will derive benefit from the trial. As statistics, and 
the conclusions drawn from them, are proverbially susceptible of 
colouring, and it is certainly not the interest of a Government 
Engineer . to swell the Eevenue account at the expense of the Ca- 
pital, Captain Hodgson's deductions might be tested before being 
confidently received. They refer also to a period since which near- 
ly a year has elapsed, reforms have been made, the fares have 
been lowered, the Hues have been extended, the traffic has been 
largely increased and the original expenditure spread over a larger 
area. We accept them therefore not as affording materials for a 
fair picture of what Indian Bailways are, or for an idea as to 
what they will become, but as historic facts, as a statement of 
what they were from July to December 1858. 

During the entire year the East Indian Railway carried 1,172,852 
passengers, or 8,952 per mile. The gross earnings per train 
mile were Rs. 3-14-1, and the working expenses Rs. 1-15-1. 
The profits were 49*9 per cent, and the expenses 5 01 per cent, 
of the whole earnings. Reckoning the outlay on the opened line 
at a million and a half sterling, the profit on the Capital is 
6i per cent. In the previous half year it was 6^ per cent. 
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In the corresponding half year of 1857 the per-centage of ex- 
penses to revenue was 38*7 ; it has risen to 50'1. While the 
train mileage increased by 35*9, the passenger traffic increased 
by only 13*2, but the Goods Traffic by 40-8. The decrease in 
the gross earnings is thus 8*4 per eent. The gratifying feature 
in these results is the increase of Goods traffic 2*6 per cent, 
above the mileage increase. The reiterated statement of those 
who are not cont^t with advocating canals but must always 
oppose Eailways, that however satisfactory the revenue may be 
at the outset, the increaae of Traffic will not be proportioned to 
the extension of the line, is thus confuted in what will ulti- 
mately prove the most remunerative part of the traffic in India. 
That there should have been a proportionate decrease of 11*7 
per cent, in the passenger traffic, is we believe temporary, is 
not true of the present year, and is accounted for by the fact 
of the opening of the line from Burdwan to a mere Bengallee 
village, which required a disproportionate increase to the establish^ 
ments, and could attract only a few passengers. This must neces- 
sarily be the case till a great terminus like Bajmahal is reached* 

The Great Indian Peninsula Bailway was open for 68 miles 
on the Concan and 103f on the Deccan line, or a total of 171-J. 
As 64 of these miles were open for only a fortnight, 135-| is 
assumed as the standard. Unlike the E. I. line the returns &om 
Passenger traffic are most satisfactory, and the receipts firom 
Goods, though showing an improvement on previous periods, stiU 
disappointing. The expenses amount to 43'35 on the receipts, a 
result which is creditable to the G. I. P Eailway as compared 
with the E. I. Eailway in working. But the capital expend-* 
ed on the former is so much greater that the net per-centage 
is i64-5-10 against £6^ on the latter. The Passenger income is 
Es. 4-14-6 per train per mile against 3-13-4 in 1857 ; the 
Goods traffic only Es. 2-9-11. The high rates for goods are 
alone to blame for this result, and their reo^it reduction is still 
insufficient. 

When we look at the revenue of the Madras Eailway we 
cease to wonder that the men who are the greatest opponents 
of Eailways belong to that Presidency. It is the worst of the 
three. Open for 96 miles, worked as cheaply as the other 



Indian lines, from its high rates it has not succeeded in securing 
much traffic. Its exp^ises are accordingly 6 6 '44 per cent, of 
the whole revenue, but there is a slight improvement on previous 
years, which raises the profits to nearly 3|- per cent. Looking 
at the three Eailways we have the foUowing results per mile for 
the half year : — 

Mannda of Total Expen- Profits per 

Paaaengers. Gooda. T^tal Receiptf. aea. ceat, 

E.I.R. 4,515 20,834 Rs. 7,172 • Ks. 3,593 6i 

G.I. P., 4,305 14,112 4,884 2,117 4f 

M.R., 1,459 8,605 2,473 1,642 3| 

During the Half Year, the E. I. Railway carried 591,578 pas- 
sengers, the G. I. P. Eailway 553,816 and the Madras Hallway 
140,110, distributed thus : 

3rd Class. 2nd Class. 1st Class. 

E. I. R. 555,082 28,051 8,445 
G. I. P. B. 505,138 41,708 6,970 
M. R. 133,747 5,965 398 

This gives a total of 2,571,008 passengers carried during the 

year. 

When we compare these results with the figures published by 
the Board of Trade on English Railways for 1858, we have 
reason to congratulate ourselves on ihe larger returns of the In- 
dian lines. The average rate oi dividend on the whole of the 
ordinary share capital in England was 8*06, somewhat less than 
the yield of even the Madras line. Even the int^est on pref^- 
ence capital and loan was only 4*63, or little more than yield 
of the G. I. P. line, and two per cent, below the East Indian 
Line. In round numbers 140,000,000 passengers were conveyed,, 
but in proportion to the mileage, the number of Passengers^ in 
the E. I. Railway is greater than in Ireland, nearly equal to that 
of Scotland and about three-fifths that of England. The aver- 
age cost of the construction of the English lines has been per 
mile i639,275, of the American ^68,275, and of the G. I. P. 
Railway i^8,253. The working expenses on the Indian lines are^ 
less than on any other, and every new extension, every new re- 
duction of the rates, increases the receipts. 

Hiese results, we submit, are encouraging in themselves. They 
point also to a future for Indian Railways of which men do not 
dream. As yet they are single lines, without even roads as feeders ;. 



as yet they have not reached their great termini, but each ends 
in a swamp or a village ; as yet their fares for third class pas- 
sengers, and for goods, are disproportionately high. When the 
Overland traffic, and the produce of the Hills and well-watered 
vallies, are borne along between Madras and Beypore ; when Central 
India and the Assigned Districts of Hyderabad pour their vast 
cotton wealth into Bombay ; when the goods of Manchester are 
borne into the interior,* and the riches of the doabs and deltas 
of the Indus and the Ganges, and the tea of the Himalaya 
slopes are carried down to Kurrachee and Calcutta; and when 
the dense population of these vallies, ever on the move, is at- 
tracted by fares lower than those of their own boats, Indian rail- 
ways will yield almost fabulous dividends. The one secret which 
will accomplish this, which has made the East Indian Eailway 
— only partially aware of it — eclipse the others, and which only 
one English line has yet perceived, is cheap fares, cheap rates. 



(Article from the MadroA Times, December 15.) 

The question of communication is such a fundamental one to 
India that it cannot be too fully discussed at every step. In 
matters of less importance we are tolerant of crotchets, hobbies, 
and crazes, but this is a matter on which the future prosperi- 
ty of the country depends in too great a degree to allow er-> 
roneous notions regarding it to pass without notice. The results 
of a mistaken policy in regard to it who can estimate ? 

In his issue of the 17th ultimo the Friend of India has a 
paper on Eailways, in which he reviews Captain Hodgson's ana- 
lysis of the revenue and traffic of the three Indian Kailways, 
during the latter half of the year 1858. We labor under the 
disadvantage of not having seen Captain Hodgson's report and 
must therefore confine ourselves to the points touched upon by 
the Friend, with the aid of the information contained in the 
half yearly reports of the company just published in England. 

The first point that deserves attention is our contemporary's 
remark that "the gratifying feature in the results (given by Cap- 
tain Hodgson) is the increase of goods traffic 2*6 per cent, above 
the mileage increase. The reiterated statement of those who are 
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not content with advocating canals, but must always oppose Eail- 
ways, that however satisfactory the revenue may be at the out- 
set, the increase of traffic will not be proportioned to the exten- 
sion of the line, is thus confuted in what will ultimately prove 
the most, remunerative part of the traffic in India." 

As this is now perhaps the main refiige of those who are 
still endeavouring to prop up the Bailway cause, we must en- 
deavour to examine it carefully. 

A priori one would suppose it would be impossible to find 
any one hardy enough to assert that the average traffic of a 
line of Eailway penetrating the poor districts of India would 
exceed that of the first 100 miles out of the Capitals. Who 
can imagine, for instance, that the traffic, on a line 300 miles 
from a Capital will so nearly equal that on the first 100, as to 
raise the average of the whole ? Of course a very short line 
even adjoining the Capital will not have a very great traffic in 
goods, and up to a certain distance, the average traffic will in- 
crease. On the Calcutta line, the insignificant increase of 2^ 
per cent, shows that on that line, only extending 120 miles in 
one direction, the average traffic has aU but reached its maxi- 
mum, and making it almost certain that another 50 miles will 
reduce it. But of this rapid diminution of traffic as the distance 
increases from the most wealthy and populous parts of the coun- 
try, we have abundant proof in the statements of traffic now pub- 
lished. 

On the Calcutta line i year's gross receipts per mile. Bs. 7,200 
On the Bombay line calculated from 4 weeks towards 

the ^nd of 1858 „ 5,250 

Do. same weeks (the last published), in 1859 „ 4,900 

On the Madras line „ 2,500 

On the Allahabad line, calculated from the average 

of 4 months, as given in the last Keport, „ 1,500 

What are we to think will be the receipts on 100 miles away 
from the great cities, when we find how rapidly they diminish 
even on these 1st class lines? If the traffic between Allahabad 
and Cawnpore and Lucknow, is little more than l-5th of that 
nearer Calcutta what will it be in other wretchedly poor parts 
of the country, 200 or 300 miles from a capital. For instance 
between Sholapoor and Cuddapah, a distance of 350 miles, with- 
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out a single weahliy town any where near it, or between Coimlia- 
tore and Yaniumbady 200 miles, through a narrow strip of very 
poor country with a broad track of uninhabited, feverish, jun^^ 
on each side, we cannot expect that the traffic will be l-Sth 
of that adjoining Allahabad, or 300 rupees a mile, l*24ith c^ 
that near Calcutta. 

The Bombay line already shows, a considerable diminution of 
average, though the returns only include a short distance eaat 
of Poonah. 

It is probable that for 10 Passengers that go a few nulea 
out of and into Calcutta and its populous suburbs on the Bail* 
way there will not be above 1 or 2 passing between the Burd« 
wan line and Eajmahal. There can be little doubt from these 
actual results, that the traffic on by far the greater portion of 
the Bailways now laying wiU not pay the station expenses, and 
that there will be a great loss in working the lines. It might 
have been supposed that so palpable a matter would have only 
required a moment's consideration, but surely a diminution of 
traffic, from that near Calcutta of 7,200, to that near Alli^- 
bad of 1,500, the lowest a line of 1st importance, is proof 
enough of what will be the case in the interior, that is in all the 
lines with the exception of the 1st 100 miles out of a Capital. 

We now come to the Friend*s statement of profits. On the 
Calcutta line, he states it to be 6^ per cent., on a capital of 
150 lacs, for 140 miles, or at the rate of 1,06,000 Rs. a mile. 
But this statement is totally fallacious. In the first place, the 
Beport published at Home says, that the average cost of the 
Bailway to Delhi will be 1,45,000 Es. a mile for a single truck, 
and 1,75,000 Es. for a double one, and this is still in a great measure 
estimate. And to this must be added the accumulation of inter- 
est, which on the Bombay line is stated to be 7,60,000 on an 
expeaditure up to this time of jS4,400,000 or 16 per cent. Add- 
ing in the same prc^ortion for the Calcutta line, Bs, 28,00q^ 
will make the total capital on an average Bs. 203,000, a mile 
for a double line and 168,000 for a single one. Where the Friend 
gets his Bs. 105,000 it is hard to tell, but it is quite evident 
that the fair way of calculating is on the probable average cost 
as given by the Pirectors in their report. We should observe 



also that the Directors say this allows for "only JB2000 a mile, 
for rolling stock ;" probably such a traffic as is necessary to pay 
interest, will require much more than this, and as estimates are 
so generally defective, we may certainly assert that the com- 
pleted double line with rolling stock sufficient for a paving 
traffic^ will not cost less than Bs. 240,000 a mile, with double 
rails, or 210,000 with a single line ; and 225,000 for a line 
half double and half single. This is abundantly sufficient to 
show that on the ground of capital alone, the Friend's calcula- 
tion of Profits is totally fallacious. Even without including the 
accumulated interest as capital (and if we don't what is to 
become of it), and taking only the estimated cost as now given 
by the Directors, at Bs. 160,000, (supposing half the line single 
and half double)^ with a small rolling stock, the capital is half 
as much again as is allowed by the Miend, reducing the nomi- 
nal profits from 6 J per cent, to 4. Even were the cost of the 
part now opened only Ks. 105,000, it would be obviously falla- 
cious to calculate from that ; which would be taking the traffic 
on by far the most productive part of the whole line, with the 
capital as fax below the average (rf the whole. If we take the 
average cost at what it will probably be, including accumula- 
tions of interest, viz. 225,000 rupees, the present nominal profits 
are reduced from 6^ per cent, to 3. 

But further we have another distinct and complete fallacy in 
taking the whole of the present excess of receipts over expen- 
diture as profits. Every body knows that this is absurd. What 
would become of a shipowner who spent the whole of his net 
receipts from the first five years of a new ship, as if they were 
real profits, and at the end of the 5 years found himself own- 
er of a vessel totally unseaworthy without a shilling to repair 
her? This was certainly just what the BaUway Companies did 
at home, and thus it is that their first 10 per cent, has gra- 
dually fallen to 5, 2, or nothing. The Calcutta Bailway cannot 
yet have a worn-out waggon on it, and not only have they not 
yet felt the pressure of the demand for replacing, but they have 
not yet bad to meet calls for ordinary heavy repairs, aa all is 
comparatively new. We cannot help here remarking on the fact 
of the Government Engineers, no doubt thoughtlessly, being in 
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fiEict parties to the deception produced by the publication of the 
Bailway accounts in this form, thus lending their sanction to the 
delusion that the present net receipts are bond fide profits, 
which nobody can possibly imagine. We suppose, from all the 
information we can obtain, we cannot possibly allow less than 
2 or 3 per cent, for repairs and depreciation of property ; and 
the accounts of the Calcutta line would thus really stand pro- 
bably something like this : — 

Average cost of line to Delhi, half single and half Ks. 

double 1,60,000 

Add for accumulations of interest at 16 per cent... 25,000 

Capital per mile... 1,85,000 

Net receipts per annum near Calcutta, calculated 

from the last half year 7,160 

or per cent... 4 

Deduct for depreciation, and repairs 2^ 

Actual profits on the most productive 140 miles 
in India \\ 

Under the Allahabad line the gross receipts per 
annum, calculated from the last 4 months 3,000 

Net returns at 50 per cent 1,500 

or per cent... ^ 

And deducting 2-J- per cent., for depreciation, leaves a 

loB» of 1-j 

We have no doubt that the traffic will continue to increase, 
but there is not the smallest probability, that it will increase 
for many years to come sufficiently to make up for the present 
deficiency of returns. In fact how can it be imagined for a 
moment that when in England, with its vast and wealthy po- 
pulation, Bailways which cost on an average 40,000j6 a mile, 
only pay on an average 4 per cent., (and there is no doubt 
that a part of this is still fictitious), so poor a country as India, 
can possibly pay 5 per cent, for a Eailway even though it 
costs less than half what it would there. It must be remember- 
ed also that the prices paid by the Passengers here, are only 
about ^ or ^ what are paid at home. 
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If we analyze the accounts of the Bombay line we find them 
also quite fallacious, with this addition, that in them the trifling 
cost of the Bhore Ghaut, at least 80 lacs, is left out. 

In the Frietid's statement of profits he gives net receipts per 
annum Bupees 2770, and the per centage of profit t'om this, 4 
3-8ths ; this would make the captial Rupees 126,000 a mile. But 
in another place he states the cost at Bupees 82,000. Supposing 
the latter to be the correct one, we have 

Cost per mile Bs. 82,000 

Add for interest 16 per cent „ 13,000 

95,000 

Do of 135 miles as given in the Friend's 

calculations Lacs. 128 

Add for Bhore Ghaut „ 80 

Cost of 140 miles 208 

Or per mile Bupees 150,000 

Net receipts per annum „ 5,540 

or per cent, „ 3f 

Deduct for depreciation „ 2i 

Actual profit „ li 

K we divide the cost of the Bhore Ghaut over a greater dis- 
tance, we must then allow for a greatly reduced average traffic, 
as we have before shown. And we have no doubt also that 
this cost of 82,000 Bupees a mile is far below the actual cost, 
especially when allowance is made for doubling parts of it, and 
for increased rolling stock and station accommodation. 

(Article from the Madras TitneSj Decetnber 16,) 

We now come to what the Friend says about Passengers 
and there is the same evidence of the rapid diminution of this 
traffic, as of goods, on the lines of less importance. 

Calcutta - 590,000 Prs. 

Bombay 553,000 

Madras 140,000 

The numbers on the Allahabad line were not given, but the re- 
ceipts there being only l-5th of those on the Calcutta line, they 
cannot exceed 120,000. And this makes it quite certain that 
over by far the greater part of the Indian Bailway the numbers 

B 
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will not be l-5tli of the lowest of these. We should observe 
that these numbers do not show the numbers travelling over the 
whole length of the line, but only the numbers taking tickets. 

In England the average distance travelled by each individual 
is only 13 miles, and on the Calcutta line we should think it 
could not exceed 30, as by far the greater number only travel 
a few miles into or out of the Capital or its suburban towns. 
Taking the length opened at 140 miles and the average distance 
travelled at 30 miles, we have for the average number passing 
along the whole line in half a year 3-14th of the above num- 
ber of 590,000 or 250,000 per annum or 800 per day. And in 
the Madi-as line, perhaps 2-5ths of 140,000 or 113,000 per annum, 
360 per day. Probably in the interior the average will not exceed 
100 a day. In the Calcutta Directors' report they state, that 
the estimated through passenger traffic was 250,000 per annum 
and that last year there were 1,172,000 on 142 miles. This 
way of stating it would of course lead one to suppose that the 
whole 142 miles was traversed by this number, whereas the 
average is probably as we have shown about 250,000 ; so that 
tie original estimate for the whole length of the line was exact- 
ly what is actually carried in the immediate neighboui'hood of 
Calcutta, and probably 5 times what is carried in the next most 
productive part of the line, viz, between Allahabad, Cawnpore, 
and Lucknow. 

The Friend goes on to compare the Passenger traffic here 
with that of Epgland, and says that on the Calcutta line it is 
about f that of England; that is, that here the Passenger traflS-c 
immediately adjoining the capital, on a single isolated line, 
the main entrance into Calcutta, is 3-5 th of the average of that 
on the whole network of competing lines throughout aU England 
including thousands of miles through the comparatively unpro- 
ductive parts of the country. This seems quite decisive as to 
the comparative amount of Passenger traffic here, unless they 
could reduce the fares to a quarter of what they are, which 
they cannot do, on account of the actual bare cost of carriage. 

In Madras, indeed, the numbers have been increased 2^ fold 
by reducing the prices one half, but we understand that the bare 
cost of carriage is more than 1 pie, without allowing for de- 
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preciation, and it is not certain yet that the nominal profits 
from an average of 2 pice a head, will not be diminished, not- 
withstanding the increase of numbers. 

The Friend says that these numbers point to a future for 
Indian Railways of which men do not dream. We have no 
doubt ourselves that the Friend is dreaming, but it is certain 
that great numbers are beginning now to awake as to this matter, 
and indeed their dreams have already been rather rudely dis- 
turbed. On the Madras Eailway the unpleasant question has 
already been forced upon the authorities. — ^Who is to pay for it ? 
and the same with respect to the other lines will very soon be 
forced upon those who, like the Friend, are dreaming. Nothing 
can be more certain than that at this moment after several years 
trial, allowing for depreciation, the most productive 140 miles 
of Eailway in India is not paying bare interest, and there is 
therefore no possible room for question about the unproductive 
parts of the country. 

He goes on to say, "as yet they are single lines without 
even roads as feeders," that is, as yet they have not been 
charged with the additional cost of doubling the lines, and have 
to compete only with unmade tracks, or very imperfectly navi- 
gated, and unimproved rivers ; and again, " as yet they have 
not reached the great termini but each ends in a swamp or a 
village;'^ or in other words, "as yet they have not touch- 
ed the unproductive parts of the country, but each ends 
within a comparatively moderate distance of one of the four 
greatest and wealthiest cities of India. Again, " as yet their 
fares for 3rd class passengers and for goods, are disproportion- 
ately high," or in other words, " as yet they have tried certain prices, 
which though (for goods) they have left little profits (in the 
Madras line positive loss and probably on the other lines also, 
allowing for depreciation), have yet only transferred a trifling 
proportion , from the old modes of conveyance ; and even for 
passengers it is quite certain, from the proportion of nomi- 
nal profits to receipts, that they cannot much reduce the rates 
without a reduction of profits. On the Calcutta line the re- 
pairs are (without depreciation) 50 per cent, of the receipts, so 
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that if the third class fares are 3 P. the bare cost of transit must 
be about IJ P. and if the fare is reduced to 2 P. or -J it 
will require nearly 3 times the number of Passengers to yield 
the same profits, implying a vast increase of capital expendi- 
ture to provide the necessary rolling stock. But if we allow for 
depreciation, the bare expense of transport can hardly be under 
2 P. so that the present prices are as low as possible. 

The Friend'9 next para, should be carefully read. It begins 
when the " Overland traffic," &c. It supposes that there are 
well-watered valleys between Madras and Beypoor, that Englisli 
Merchants will prefer bringing their cotton from Berar at 1 an- 
na a ton a mile, to a rate of 1 or 2 P. (as it would cost on 
the Godavery) and the produce of the valley of the Ganges at 
the same cost, instead of by the effective system of navigation 
now being introduced by the Calcutta Railway Company them- 
selves at -J^ or -^ of an anna; and that the railways will carry 
passengers at lower rates than the native boats. On the Ma- 
dras canal the cost is i P. per head, or about \ of the pro- 
bable bare cost of carriage by the Railway. Certainly if these 
are not dreams, there is no difference between dreams and real- 
ities. 

In the way the Government accounts of the Railways are kept, 
the accumulations of interest are not treated as capital, but ar6 
kept separate to be repaid by the supposed excess of profits from 
the Railways. This is evidently simply a false way of keeping 
the accounts, but in this way the Bombay line has now a ba- 
lance due for interest of iB5 80,000 after applying all the nomi- 
nal profits to repay so much of the total of £760,000 ; quaere, 
taking even the present nominal profits of 4| per cent, in the 
only really productive part of the line, and without including 
the 80 lacs for the the Bhore Ghaut, and supposing that 4 3-8ths to 
be net profit, how long will it be before this 580,000jB will be 
paid off, by means of a deficit of 5-8ths per cent. ? We suppose 
in the same way the Calcutta line is already saddled with a 
debt of more than a million for interest, though the Directors 
are more prudent than their Bombay Mends and make no allu- 
sion to it in their statement of accounts. We do hope that now 
at length there are many who are beginning to be willing to 
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look into tMs matter. What can we possibly gain by throwing 
dust in our own and other people's eyes. A most terrible 
mistake has been made and there is now nothing to be done, 
but boldly to look the difficulty in the face at once, and see 
what can be effected to mitigate as far as possible the evil con- 
sequences which are certainly coming upon us. If we will take 
this course, much may be done. The worst lines or parts of 
lines, or at all events those which are obviously unnecessary, 
may be abandoned at once. Take for instance the direct 
Bellary line. If the main Western line to Vellore include all 
the N. W., W., and S. W. traffic, and wiU not pay even no- 
minal interest, what possible results can there be from one 
which shall convey only the N. W. traffic. There is not eve4 
an apparent necessity for this line, for Bellary could be reached 
by a shorter Hne from Bangalore. 

But all this saddling of impoverished India, with a new in- 
tolerable burthen of 2 millions a year, is even a small evil com- 
pared with the vital one, that wherever a Eailway is carried, 
excepting near the line of a navigable river, that part will be 
sealed up for an indefinite time from that which is an absolute 
necessity cheap tramit. The products of India cannot bear a 
cost of transport of 1 anna a ton a mile, and wherever a Rail- 
way is carried, unless there is already improveable water carriage, 
it will probably be impossible to give that tract works that will 
provide it with cheap transit. 

We wonder that one so acute as our Friend is, does not also per- 
ceive the signs of the times. There are unmistakeable proofs that 
a large portion of the public is beginning really to examine this 
question, and they are increasing every day. One can hardly 
take up a single newspaper without seeing some fact or argu- 
ment showing what a prodigious change has already taken place 
in public opinion on these points. It has been a hard battle to 
fight, this of Communications for India, even with truth on our 
side. Those who persist in trying to keep up the delusion about 
Railways wiU very soon find, that they have to fight their battle 
against the prevailing opinion and with the truth against them, 
a much more arduous undertaking. 

We learn from home that so great has been the change in 
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the views even of the Council tliat only 2 Members are now 
opposed to the Godavery Navigation. Some money has already 
been sanctioned and it has been quite determined to prosecute 
the work vigorously. And on the other hand, the insane scheme 
of the Godavery valley Railway has been rejected by the Coun- 
cil. This is the second instance in which upon consideration of 
the subject, a water-line has been decided upon by the home 
authorities in preference to a railway. The establishment of the 
Irrigation Company by the Comicil, and the decided confirmation 
of their view by the public in paying up in a few montlis 
de400,000 when only 50,000 were called for, is another indica- 
tion of the turn matters are taking. The project of a canal from 
the Damooda to the Hooghly below Calcutta which seems to 
be approved of, is another proof. The establishment also of magni- 
ficant Flotillas on the Ganges and Indus by the Railway Com- 
pany themselves are the strongest possible proofs of the change 
of public opinion. 

The Friend and other old school men always say why oppose 
railways ? Because we entirely agree with Lord Stanley, in his 
speech at Manchester, that they are a " complete mistake"— 
complete in the strictest sense of the word. Suppose you know 
yom* friend is going to Calcutta from Madras, and you met 
him in his transit half way to the Mount, would any one say 
why intemipt him, dont you see how nicely he is getting on. 
But I know his object and I find somehow he is making a 
" complete mistake," and the better he gets on, the further he 
wHl be from his destination. This is the case of the Railways. 
The objects were 1st to increase the wealth of the country, and 
2nd to effect this by giving them cheap transit. But it is quite 
certain that the Railways will not pay the interest of the capita^, 
that India in its impoverished state cannot afford communications 
that cost 1 or 2 lacs a mile ; and consequently that instead of 
relieving the country, they are adding an intolerable load to its 
old burthens. And 2nd that instead of giving cheap carriage, 
the whole tendency of them is to prevent the tracts they pass 
through from ever having cheap carriage. Our friend on the 
Mount Road, who like the one at Serampoor, may have fallen 
into a pleasant dream, will of course be at first a little an- 
noyed at our awaking him, but when he sees phiiuly that every 
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mile he goes is taking him further from his destination, he will 
feel much obliged to us and acknowledge that it would have 
been very unkind of us, from fear of his momentary ill humor, 
to let him sleep on till he woke up 100 miles further from 
Calcutta than when he set out. We have dealt with India in 
this matter, as we would deal with a friend sinking under diffi- 
culties in his business, by saying to him, now I am going to 
relieve ^^^ovi from aU your entanglement, by buying for you a 
state carriage and four ib take you to your office, which will 
cost £1000, and you have only to pay me the Interest, and 
keep a coachman, horses, &«., and you will be able to save half 
your time in your daily journey. The friend adds, " now 
dont say a word, I'm not going to ask your opinion ; this is 
my remedy for your poverty and I'm going to do it whatever 
in your ignorance you may think, and I shall find means of 
making you pay the interest though you starve for it, aye and 
keep up the horses and coachmen too." The friend will no 
doubt think, that this is an odd way of relieving a half ruin- 
ed man, to force upon him a payment of 3 or 400 a year, for 
a thing which he could do without. If he had allowed him to 
spend these IOOOjB in additional means for carrying on his 
trade, instead of trying to make him play the gentleman, while 
bankruptcy is staring him in the face, it might really have set his 
affairs to rights. This is a true representation of what we are do- 
ing with India. It is surely little short of infetuation to persist 
in such a course, when we have before us most palpable proofs of 
what the results will be. 

One thing is certain no such papers as this of the Friend can 
much longer keep up the delusion ; the question we have mention- 
ed, who is to pay for it? will very soon be forced upon all how- 
ever unwilling they are to answer it, with respect to every Bail- 
way now under construction 5 and the longer it is kept out of 
view, the more difficult will it be to answer, and all the present 
friends wiU then be disputing as to whose fault it is that the evil 
was not met before it was too late. 

Of the two great projects for throwing open the Peninsula by 
water carriage, viz., by the Nayigation o£ the Godaveiy and the 
Kistnah, we may mention that there will soon be a fleet of 10 or 
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12 steamers on the former, that about 1000 tons have been already 
taken up to Budruchellum, and that now that Captain Haig is re- 
turning with the sanction of the Council to the works, there is every 
probability that the temporary works at the two first barriers will be 
completed soon, so that in this season the river may be regularly 
worked 350 miles into the heart of Nagpore. And Surveyors 
and Engineers are now being distributed along the line of the 
Kistnah Works, and as there is a prospect of great abundance 
of labour, there is every hope of considerable progress being 
made in those works also this season. What will remain to be 
done is, the completion of the Coast Canal from Guntoor to 
Doogoorauzpatam, to connect these two great systems of river 
Navigation with Madras, which will open an encouraging pros- 
pect for the Merchants and others there, for it will then, be- 
come the Grand Port of a vast extent of internal country hither- 
to entirely shut out from foreign trade. We have no doubt 
that the Irrigation Company will readily undertake this Coast 
Canal also if the Government cannot do it. 

As for Eailways, England certainly wont pay for them, the 
Shareholders wont pay for them, and nothing will remain but 
to try to make the already overtaxed Byots pay. Not less than 
2 millions annually will thus most certainly be required £rom 
India's Ryots, unless further expenditure is stopped, and proba- 
bly 1 million even if nothing more is spent. 



(Mrst Letter signed P. in Madras Times, January, 4f.J 

SiK — I quite agree with you in the opinion expressed in 
a leading article of your paper of the 15 th December, that the 
question of communications is such a fundamental one to India, 
that it cannot be too fully discussed at every step ; but I would 
add neither can it be discussed too fairly or too impartially. 

In offering a few remarks on the statements and arguments 
which you have brought forward in the leading article above re- 
ferred to, in opposition to certain calculations (which I have not 
seen) in the Friend of India, 1 shall endeavour to be as brief 
as the nature of the subject will admit. 

Tour object in writing the article, to which I refer, seems to 
have been twofold : 
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Id. To show that the writer in the Friend of India had 
w»(fer-stated the cost of the Bengal Eailway. 

2ndh/, To show that the same writer had (w^-stated the 
probable net profits upon the operations of that Bailway. 

^rdly. To show therefrom that Eailways in India generally 
are unpromising and unwise speculations. 

My object will be to show that the statements and reasonings 
by which you support your own views are inaccurate and one- 
sided ; and that the conclusions to which you imagine you have 
arrived, and to which you woidd lead your readers, are conse*- 
quently unsound and unworthless. 

You endeavour to show 1st that the cost of the Bengal Eail- 
way is far greater than that stated in the Friend of India, and 
you raise it by your own peculiar process from Eupees 1,06,00(>; 
to Eupees 2,10,000 per mile. 

You say that the Friend asserts 140 miles to have cost 
rupees 1,06,000 per mile, but you add, the statement is 
" totally fallacious." And why ? because the Directors at home 
have estimated the average cost per mile of the whole line to 
Delhi at Eupees 1,45,000 per line— ergo — ^the Friend's statement 
that the portion already completed has cost Eupees 1,06,000 per 
mile is " totally fallacious." This seems to be neither logical 
nor candid. 

But we win assume that the line will cost Eupees 1,45,000 
per line (though the average cost of lines in India, if carefully 
constructed, should not be above one half of that) how do you 
increase this to Eupees 2,10,000 ? 

You first add Eupees 28,000 per mile for interest during the time 
the line is under construction. Upon what authority do you do this ? 
Is it customary ? Is the Capital expenditure of any of our Eailway, 
or other similar Companies so calculated ? Is it not, on the other 
hand, certain that in this particular case, this very interest is 
by the contract between the Company and the Government ex- 
pressly excluded from the Capital upon which the 5 per cent, 
interest is guaranteed P As therefore your object is to show 
what amount of interest on Capital the undertaking is likely to 
yield, is it not manifestly incorrect and unfair to include in 
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tliat Capital the interest which is paid by Govemment and not 
demanded again until the net profits are in excess of the 
guaranteed interest ? 

Do we find this interest during construction generally includ'- 
ed in similar estimates ? I have but one case by me, viz., that 
published in your paper of the 16th November last, being an esti- 
mate of certain Canal works submitted to the Directors of tlie 
Irrigation Company. This estimate is prepared by an officer dis- 
tinguished as much for his prudence and judgment., as for his 
energy and ability. I see no interest during construction enter- 
ed there. 

Again, having in this manner obtained an addition of Bupees 
28,000 per mile to the estimated cost of the line, raising that 
cost from Rupees 1,45,000 to Bupees 1,73,000, inclusive of Hu- 
pees 20,000 per mile for roUing stock, you actually add a fur- 
ther sum of Rupees 37,000 per mile as the cost of more rolling 
stock; and to your own satisfaction, and certainly to the admi- 
ration of your readers, bring the entire cost of rolling stock up 
to Rupees 57,000 per mile ! ! 

You have attached importance to the fact of the Directors 
having said, or being supposed to have said, that the estimate 
allowed "only" iB2,000 per mile for rolling stock. Now whether 
this word "only" is introduced by mistake (which is most proba- 
ble) or whether it is merely an evidence of the ignorance of the 
Dbrectors, you would have done well to have made some in- 
quiry before permitting the little word to lead you into so ludi- 
crous a blunder. £2,000 per mile is a very large sum for roUing 
stock. One half of that is usually allowed in England on lines 
of considerable traffic, and you will find that Mr. Berkley, the 
able and experienced Chief Engineer on the Bombay line, thought 
an allowance of JS700 per mile sufficient for an estimate of the 
Sholapore and Bellary line. You allow J5,700 per mile for this 
one item, and in this manner you show that the opinions <rf 
other men are "totally fallacious." 

Tour reason for this extravagance is, that estimates aie 
so generally defective—but your knowledge of human natuK 
must have already taught you, or your experience as a Jour^ 
nalist at Madras soon wiH, that this aphorism appUes cmly 
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to estimates made by an advocate of the work estimated for. 
It is surprizing to observe through what different re-fractions 
Madras estimates, for different works, may be thus viewed by 
the same person. 

And now to your profits — you. argue thus :— On the Bengal 
line i a year's gross receipts are already recorded at per mile 
Rupees 7,200 

The receipts on the Allahabad line have been 

reported at per mile Es. 1,509 

therefore — as the Bengal line extends up-country the average 
mileage receipt upon the whole will be reduced. 

The great and vital mistake you made here is, that of rea- 
soning as if the extension of the line had no effect in increas- 
ing the amount of traffic drawn into it, even supposing we have 
to do only with existing traffic. 

Can you suppose that of the traffic that would take to the 
line when complete from Cawnpore to Calcutta, or vice versa, the 
whole or any very considerable portion now takes to the mere 
fragment at either end. Surely if you consider the subject dis- 
passionately, — if you would inquire even what is going on at your 
very door, you would see that our several lines of Rail must 
stretch much further than they have yet done into the interior be- 
fore they can expect to attract the traffic from remote districts and 
stations. 

But I have a more serious charge to make against your cal- 
culations and reasonings. You entirely ignore in a manner that 
if not patent to our senses would be incredible in any one 
undertaking to enlighten the public on the subject — ^you entirely 
ignore the tendency and capability of the Railways in creating 
traffic;. Let your readers clearly understand you. Do you look 
upon good roads, Canals, Railways, as works undertaken merely 
to accommodate existing traffic, or with a view to their caus- 
ing as well as accommodating an increased amount of traffic ? 
Can there be a doubt P "Would any sane man or a body of 
men, lay down a Railway, or expend large sums on a Canal, 
merely with a view of carrying an amount of traffic which 
miserable roads have hitherto sufficed to create and to ac- 
commodate ? Do you generally find when projects of this na- 
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tture are placed before the public that the returns are estmmteS 
in dependence solely upon existing traffic ? or, however they may 
be estimated in various cases, do you not find in all that the 
effect of improved means of communication is to augment the 
traffic of every kind P Turn to the history of Eailways in any 
country you like — ^take even England or Belgium where th^ 
began with the accumulated business of years of commercial pros- 
perity, and with the means of communication already brought 
to great perfection, and see whether the effect of Eailways there 
has or has not been to augment the traffic greatly and with 
unparalleled rapidity. If this increase has been thus great in 
countries already highly developed, what mf^ be expected in such 
a country as this. 

This indeed is the vital element in the whole question. It 
is for this that Eailways and other works of communication are 
constructed, and yet this you omit from your calculations alto- 
gether and argue from present traffic — ^from a traffic due to the 
most defective communication in the whole civilized world, that 
the Eailways in India wont pay. 

Strictly speaking the question of paying, or net paying, does 
not depend upon the present amount of traffic. It depends up- 
on the natural resources and political prospects of the country. 

In a country like this the Eailways must do their work be- 
fore they will pay, and this work is to carry men and goods 
cheaper, safer, faster than they ever yet have been carried — to aid 
in the diffusion of knowledge — ^to stimulate the industry — ^to 
quicken the intelligence and promote the natural interests of the 
people, this the Eailways can do, and where tried have done 
to an extent that no other system of communication yet known 
can possibly effect. If, however, the Government were to say we 
wiU lay down no Eailway till we see traffic enough to make it 
pay a good dividend, they would be — especially in such a country as 
this — too much like the " scholastic" of old who refused to enter 
the water till he had learned to swim. 

In conclusion, let me urge with especial reference to the high 
principles upon which your Journal is professedly conducted, not 
to undervalue the importance of bringing those principles to bear 
on all the subjects you are called upon to discuss. I have now 
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no fear for the Eailways, except indeed tliat they may not be ma- 
naged with a liberal and judicious foresight so as to become in- 
strumental to the fuU development of this country's resources ; but 
let me remind you that you take no small responsibility upon 
yourself in attempting to render unpopular and to discourage these 
great works. You may. be right, and you certainly are right, to 
state your opinion fuUy and fairly, but it behoves you to study 
the subject very carefully before you form those opinions, to bring 
to its consideration a candid and impartial spirit. 

Let me then urge you to consider well and carefully what is 
likely to be the effect of these works on the future of this coun- 
try. 

1st. In promoting the material interest of the people, by carry- 
ing their produce 3 or 4 times cheaper and much more quick- 
ly and securely than at present, and in facilitating the introduc- 
tion of European capital and skill among them. 

2ndly. In stimulating moral and intellectual improvement by 
the extraordinary facilities offered to personal communication 
from one end of . the land to the other ; in giving free and 
convenient passage to Europeans of all classes among the people ; 
in strengthening and at the same time cheapening the Govern- 
ment of the country by rendering the services of a compara- 
tively small force sufficient for the maintenance of peace and 
order ; and observe that the mere payment of interest on capi- 
tal expended is not by any means the only important result to 
be looked to from these works — ^that although it does — for 
obvious reasons — occupy a promiuent place in men's minds at 
home, here every farsighted man will, while indulging the hope 
that the Capital invested may meet with fair and substantial 
return, look with far greater interest to the many incalculable 
benefits these improved means of communication wiU confer on 
the people at large. 

Let me then, in order to put the matter in the clearest pos- 
sible light before yourself and your readers, remind you that in 
your paper to which I have referred, you have undertaken to 
show that the cost of Indian Eailways is more than is gener- 
ally believed — ^the return from them less — ^that in order to do 
this you have added Rupees 28,000 to the mileage as interest 



on capital while the work is under oonstraction, doing this 
without the sanction of established usage and hereby vitiating 
the amount of Capital upon which dividends are to be declared. 
You have moreover added the sum of Rupees 37,000 per mile 
to the very large allowance of Rupees 20,000 made for rolling 
stock, thus increasing the estimated cost of that one item to 
the unheard of sum of £6,100 per mile. 

You have in your calculation of return wholly ignored the 
increase of traffic which may be fairly expected (even in the 
present condition of the business of the country) from the fur- 
ther extension of the line and the completed connexion between 
such detached fragments as the Calcutta and Allahabad lines. 

You have based your calculation of traffic and return on the 
assumption that there will be no considerable increase of traffic 
due to the operation of the Railway itself, but that on the con- 
trary as time rolls on and the line advances, the mileage traffic 
will remain on each portion as at present and the average mile- 
age traffic on the whole will be diminished, and while giving 
the present returns on the Bengal line, you have carefully kept 
out of sight the fact that they have been steadily on the in- 
crease from the beginning. 

With reference to this last point you do indeed remark — aside 
it may be said (and after having exhibited the calculation by 
which the profits are shown to be next to nothing) : — " We have no 
doubt that the traffic will continue to increase, but there is 
not the smallest probability that it wiU increase for many years 
to come sufficiently to make up for the present deficiency of 
returns." 

Having then with a little " faint praise" jumped lightly and 
easily over the most important element in the whole calculation, 
you settle it to your own entire satisfaction, and beg the whole 
question at issue by a ** probability" based upon mere assumption. 

It may be well to correct another error into which you have 
&llen. You say the decline in the profits on Railways at home 
is due to their miscalculating the working expenses at first, 
these not allowing for depredation. It is due to nothing of the 
kind. On the contrary you will find that the working expen- 
ses, in relation to the wodc done, have steadily decreased in 
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consequence of improved management in the several, and espe- 
cially in the Locomotive, departments. 

The diminution in profits on Capital is mainly due to the 
great extent of branch and competing lines, to the amount of 
Capital raised on preference shares, on which high interest is 
often paid to the prqudice of the stockholders. In fact an in- 
finite amount of mischief both to the Bailway proprietors and 
to the nation at large, has arisen from the reckless extrava- 
gance of most of the Boards, and from many, if not most, of 
the latter lines having been undertaken as mere stock specula- 
tion — ^temporary investments without any serious view to their 
ultimate success. 

There are lines in England now, and those chiefly engaged 
in mineral traffic, which pay their 9 and 10 per cent. In fad 
it would be a monstrous delusion to take the average return 
from lines so various in their original cost, as well as in the 
nature of the traffic as those of England are, as a guide in the 
consideration of a Kailway project in any other part of the worid, 
or even in England itself. 

Since writing the above I have seen your paper of the 16th. 
I fear this letter is already too long and must reserve what I 
have to say on your "continuation" to another opportunity. 



(Article from the Madras Times, January ^,J 

We are rejoiced to see the question oi communications 
in India xmdergoing something like a real discussion at last. 
The late Secretary to the Government of India protested against 
" adverse discussion" and this has been the usual course hitherto, 
and no doubt the gentlemen on that side were right. "But 
what are we to think of a case in which discussion must not 
be allowed. Every body knows that there is but one reason for 
a man deprecating discussion. 

Our correspondent P. has entered upon iAae question in sup- 
port of Eailways, and we tecommend to our readers a careful 
consideration of his letter. P.'« first objection to our remarks 
is that we overstate the cost of the Calcutta Eailway. He says that 
the Friend's calculation of returns based upon a cost of 100,000 
Rupees a mile is not Macioas. But what are we to do ; we have 
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the statement of the Directors that the average cost of a 
single track it is now estimated will be 145,000 Rupees and of 
a double track 175,000 Eupees without accumlations of interest. 
There can be no doubt that the Friend is mistaken in suppose 
ing that the part already opened cost only 105,000 Rupees, But 
surely if it did, a calculation based upon that part when the 
average of the whole is about 160,000 is fallacious. 

Nobody can suppose that the traffic near Calcutta is not great- 
er than it will be any where else, and to calculate therefore 
from a traffic much above the average and cost much below it, 
is totally fallacious. 

With respect to the addition of the accumulated interest to 
the Capital, it does not in the least matter whether the Govern- 
ment excluded it or not ; nothing can be more certain than that 
it is part of the expenditure. No mode of making up the ac- 
counts will get rid of the 70 Lacs of Rupees that has to be 
paid as interest on the Bombay line for instance. That is a 
fact, and somebody must pay the money. It is as much part 
of the cost of the Railway as that which has been expended 
on the works. 

P. then remarks that there is no such item included in the 
Estimates of the Irrigation Company's Works. This is a singular 
argument. Did the Irrigation Company's Engineer calculate the 
probable cost per mile of his Canals, or the profits, from those 
of the Railway Company's. Of course he based his calculations 
not upon Railways, but Hydraulic Works. There is no such 
item as accumulated interest in the Rajahmundry and Tanjore 
Works ; they paid their interest over and over again from the 
very first. This is one of the grand differences between Works 
suited to the circumstances of the country, as Irrigation and Na- 
vigation Works are, and those that are not. The two Colleroon 
Annicuts were completed in three months, and long before the 
end of the year not only the interest but the whole cost was 
repaid into the Treasury. The Irrigation Company's Engineer would 
have sought in vain for data for estimating the accumulations 
of interest on great Hydraulic Works, such as the Bombay line 
has famished of that on Railways. 

P. next objects to our allovring an addition of £3,700 a nule 
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to the £2,000 8u^[>09ed for rdOmg stock. But lie mistakes us ; 
we said, *' ollpwing jalso for defective estimates," for part of the 
sum m^tlQued by ike Directors is orily estimated. We don't 
pretend to know what rolling stock will cost, but we ar& sure 
we are quite siafe in supp09ing that the Pir^tors were right 
in saying *' only ^2,000/',r4her than our Correspondent, as the 
former were at the time not writiBg controversially. 

We must however add that the Consulting Engineer of our 
Kailway estimates the cost of the present rolling stock at 
1500£ a mile, for an average traffic on the whole length of 
'the line of 4rOO Passengers a day imd 44,000 Tons a year. 
In a second letter from P. he redcons that a Passenger traffic 
of 1150 per day, and 300,000 tons a year, would only yield 
« profit of 5 per cent, on 145,000 Bs. a year, so that in 
proportion, a rolling stock of probably 6000£ a mile would be 
required for even bare interest on a coital much below the 
actual cost of the Calcutta line. The present rolling stock on 
this Hue, estimated at 15(K)£, only provides for a nominal in- 
^terest of 2 pw cent, on 80,000 Es. We must confess that we 
cannot see any defect in our argument, that if the Allahabad Bail- 
way has only one-fifth of the traffic of the Calcutta line, we have 
every reason to conclude that the av^'age of the whole line 
will be less than that near Calcutta. If the traffic on the next 
most important part of the line shows such an enormous fall- 
ing off, compared with the Calcutta traffic, surely we cannot be 
wrong in arguing that those parts which are far from such 
great centres of traffic as Allahabad will have a traffic much 
below that near Calcutta. We are completely at issue with our 
correspondent as to the average traffic ever equalling that at 
present obtained near Calcutta. Nothing is better ascertained 
than that the long traffic on any line is comparatively insig- 
nificant. In England with continuous lines of 250 miles and 
more, the average distance foar passengers was a few years 
ago only 13 miles. We have before U9 returns of the great 
Avieriean li^es \ on the New York, Central ^5^ m^es in 
kngth, the through passengers weie only l-13th of the whole, 
and the average distiaQce travelled by ea<;h passenger only 60 
miles, or l-9th of the whole length of way. Even in America and 
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England where there are fifty times the number of wealthy people 
thai there are in India, the numbers who travel long distances 
is very small, and there is not the least ground for supposing 
that the numbers traveling several hundred miles in India will 
be a fiftieth part of the number travelling a few miles out of 
Calcutta. The extension of the Line will no doubt add consider^ 
ably to the traffic on the part now open, but to suppose that 
it will add so largely as to raise the average of the whole is 
quite out of the question. 

Neither men nor goods can bear the cost of Eailway transit 
for great distances in large numbers and quantities. We cannot 
be mistaken in supposing that as in England and America, the 
Eailways are almost entirely supported by the short local traffic, 
so here also, that nine-tenths of the traffic will be for short 
distances, and consequently that no extension wiU make so great 
an addition to the numbers now travelling between Calcutta and 
the series of populous towns near it, as to raise the average 
of the whole line ^ to Delhi above the present numbers, especi- 
ally that now the Government and several Companies, among 
them the Eailway Company itseK, (a most significant fact,) are 
preparing magnificent flotillas for the river, stimulated by the 
enormous profits of the present Navigation Companies, not- 
withstanding the ignorant way in which the Navigation has 
hitherto been carried on. The Government for instance are 
building a vessel to carry a whole Eegiment at 13 miles an 
hour on a draft of two feet ; and the Chairman of the Eailway 
Company said at a public meeting, that he had no doubt their 
fleet of 10 or 12 very large Steamers would pay their cost in 
one year, or in other words yield 100 per cent. P. wiU hardly 
think the Chairman a bad authority in such a case. Compare 
this with the real profit on the Eailway, certamly not three 
per cent. 

But to return. P, goes on to say, " you entirely ignore the 
tendency and capability of the Eailway in creating traffic." To 
this we have unhappily too ready an answer at hand. The 
Madras Eailway so far from creating traffic, has totally failed 
even to absorb the old traffic of the common road, although 
the prices have been so low that the present Consulting Engi- 
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neer states the average cost of carriage of Eailway materials to 
be 9 Pies a ton a mile (without allowing for depreciation and 
l^eavy repairs,) and the charge is 8 Pies for first dass and 10 
Pies for second. The cost . of the carriage of goods generally 
would of course be greater than that of Eailway material, which 
would be carried only at the most convenient times. So that 
it is certain that the present prices for goods entail a con- 
siderable loss, and so it is expressly stated both by the late 
Consulting Engineer and the present in their reports, that there 
was a loss (without depreciation, &c.) on all goods carried. But 
further as the water communications extend the traffic will in- 
evitably be transferred from the land to the water. 



(Extract from the Madras Times ^ January 1,J 

P. goes on to say, " you argue from present traffic, from a 
traffic due to the most defective communication in the whole 
civilised world." In the first place how are we to judge of 
communications, as to which are most defective ; surely as in 
every thing else by actual results. This is the only decisive 
test. At this moment there is a fair trial as to efficiency, be- 
tween two kinds of communications. Which are we to consider 
the most defective, the one that carries a small part of the whole 
traffic on a certain line, or that which carries by far the greater 
part. Hitherto after four years trial, the common road, and 
** that not a very good one," as the late Consulting Engineer 
called it, has most decidedly beaten the Eailway, and we must 
therefore conclude that there is one kind of communication more 
defective than a bad common road. The late Consulting Engi- 
neer truly said, " K the Eailway cannot supersede the road 
in every thing, not only so but if it cannot convey every thing 
much cheaper than could be done by the road it must be pro- 
nounced a failure." — ^As far as any benefits can be expected 
from it in carrying the raw produce of the country, the Eail- 
way has actually thus failed after a four years' trial. But 
further, in our remarks was there one word about present traffic 
on the common roads P Every calculation was based upon the 
traffic on the Eailways and that after from two to five years' 
working. We are at a loss to understand how P. could charge 
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ns witH arguing from present traflSe oil eominon roads. We 
argued solely from actual results on Railways opened sufiieitotly 
long, and to a sufScient length to affoi^ veiy cdn^ideral^ data> 
as to how far they woiald opei^te in the creatieb of ti^le. 

P. next observes that the work of the Bailway is to convey 
men and goods cheaper, safer, faster, than they have ever yet 
been carried. Did P. really write this seriously ? Is he really 
not aware that water carriage is cheaper than that by Railway ? 
What are we to think of that side of a discussion which leads 
men to make such strange assertions ? Oa the Hudson River 
in New York, 1st dass passengers are carried at from 16 ta 
18 miles an hour at 2 J P. a mile, allowing for the (fifference ins 
the value of moiiey, much less than |- P. in India. On the 
Madras Northern Canal, the charge is |- Pr, on the Rajamun- 
dry Canals 1 Pr, thesd two last vnthout the help of steam pow- 
er. And for goods, the cost from the Menai s<7ait» to London, 
750 miles of very bad coast navigaticm, the chal*ge i» 16 fihil-* 
lings a ton, equal to d P* a mile m Englsoid, which i^ equi- 
valent to not mofe than i P. here. On the Ene Canal iii Amer* 
ica, the cost i» 4 P. including ^ P. for toll Without steam powr 
er, equivalent to ^ P. here. And now that the Canal is enlarged 
and steam used, the cost will be greatly reduced* On the Gan-r 
ges, up stream the diarge is IS P., but thi» ha» yielded ^normous^' 
profits, the co9i is undier 4 P^ with Voy poor boats. With thd 
steamers now being placed on it by 1^ Railway Company Knd 
others, the cost, up stream w^ certtfinly be un^r d pie, and 
much less than 1 down stream. 

The late Consulting Engineer estimated that ^e mere cost 
of carriage on the Railway would be more than 1 pie a mile, 
for 3rd Class passengers, supposing very great numbers carried 
and allowing cmly an insignificant sum for maintenance of way» 
&c. and even with such great numbers a L»rge addition must 
be made even to cover bare interest on 1 or 2, laes of ca- 
pital per mile. It is certainly very doubtful whether there is 
any real profit at ail in the present .price (rf 2 p. on th^ 
Madras Railway. 

When P. says thftt Ridlwtys carry chetrper thtei any other 
meansj he makes an assertion wMch entirely ]id^re](>res^t8 the 
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fundamental point in the wliole question. If the Bailways can 
cany at' dieaper rfttes inckiding Interest of Capital, than ^ any 
other means, they are . in the main point the fittest C(»imuuu<:> 
catioBs for Indian But nothmg cto be moire certain or nor 
torious than the contrary. The lowest ehar^e at present is 8 
F. per ton, and with this not one is payiiig interest for its 
cost ; while on Canals and Eivers with Steam power, goods can 
certainly be carried at from |- P. down stream to 2 P. up, and 
the great mass of the traffic is of course down. At these prices 
the produce of India can bear transit over the long distances 
from the interior to the coast ; at the Eailway prices they can- 
not, and this is the essential point in the whole question. If 
the water communication now in progress w^te completed, the 
country 600 miles distant would be laid under contribution for 
the supply of Madras, for instance, and the city saved probably 
at least 20 or SO lacs a year. Take another instance in the 
coal for Calcutta and the Granges Steamers. It now costs 9 
Es. a ton at Calcutta ; and were there direct water copmiuni- 
tsation to th^ mines it might be sold at 5 Bs. How gifeat an 
effect would this have on Uie whole prosperity of Bengali It 
would stiU further reduce the cost of carriage by the Gbnge9» 
and thus affect the whole trade. We are happy to see that a 
Canal is now to be cut from the Pumoodah to the Hooghly which 
will be one step towards such a direct water communication. 
We sec the effect oS even very imperfect water communications 
now; for instance, the number qf Book entering the Calcutta 
Canal last year was 170,000. If the cost by water were raised 
to the lowest Eailway rate (rf 8 P. it would at once destroy 
9-lOths of this traffic. 

It was necessary to dwell a little upon thisr bold assertion, 
that Hallways carried cheaper tiian any other means ; and wb 
shall y^ perhaps have to return to this great essential point. 
We would only here again refer to the seveie struggle that has 
been going on before our eyes betT^^^en the Bailway and the 
**most defective means ^ transit in the whole world," (as V. 
designates it) for four years^ in which contest the Eailway has hitherto 
been completely defeated. How is thk if a Eailway carries cheaper 
than any other means ? Had there been a Canal on this line ealry- 
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mg at 1 P. or even at 2 P. a mile per ton, how long would 
the contest have lasted ? There is no contest between the com- 
mon road and the Canal in Bajahmundry. No volumes of dis- 
cussions there how to contrive to transfer the traffic from the 
old means to the new. Nor is there any question there about 
the creation of traffic. Probably much more than 9-lOths of 
the present traffic is entirely new, created whoUy by the cheap- 
ness of production and transit, both the effect of wat«r. 

P. then proceeds gravely to remonstrate with us on our en- 
deavours to show from actual results on the four most impor- 
tant lines of communication in India, the entire failure of the 
Eailways, both as a speculation and as providing the first grand 
desideratum for a poor country, cheap transit. He says "Let 
me remind you that you take upon yourself no small responsi- 
bility in attempting to render unpopular and discourage these 
great works." One might be excused smiling on reading this. 
Is there no responsibility in labouring to keep up this delu- 
sion in spite of the facts which the last five years have pro- 
duced P No responsibility in stating that Eailways carry cheaper 
than any other means? 

He then goes on to speak of the "effects of those great 
works on the country,** in carrying produce three or four times 
cheaper than at present and in the introduction of European 
skill and capital among them." 

The late Consulting Engineer in one of his reports stated 
that carts carried 1,200 lbs. from Arcot to Madras for 4 and 
even 3^ Es., and returned with salt for 2 or 2^ Es. being an 
average of 14 P. a ton a mile including collection and delivery. 
The present Consulting Engineer says, that the Eailway mate- 
rial cost 9 P. a ton a mile, (without depreciation or interest ;) 
is it correct then to say that Eailways carry three or four 
times cheaper than common roads? And if it were, what would 
it signify? The question is not whether Eailways can cany three 
or four times cheaper than roads, but whether they can cany 
cheaper than by any other means, rivers or steam boat canals 
for instance. 
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(Article from the Madras Times, January 10.^ 

We refer again to P.'« grave warnings respecting our responsi- 
bility in trying thoroughly to examine this question, and of the 
danger of our remarks discouraging British enterprise in India. 
We would only ask, which is most likely to check the intro- 
duction of British Capital into India, the leading men into an 
expenditure of many millions upon works which certainly cannot 
possibly pay even bare interest, or the warning them against 
such, and pointing out to them those that being really suited 
to the circumstances and wants of the country, wiU probably 
yield abundant returns. 

Let us suppose that instead of nominal net profits of 2 and 
4 per cent., such as the Eailways are now paying after the 
expenditure has been going on for six or eight years, the sub- 
ject had been submitted to real discussion, and in consequence, 
the same money had been expended on works yielding 20 or 30 
per cent., in how different a position should we now have been 
with respect to the introduction of British Capital into India. 
The effects of the Eailways in this respect have only been to 
make people in England suppose that Indian investments are 
hopeless things. So that at this moment only a trifling amount 
of Capital, excepting what is forced in by the guarantee, has 
yet been invested here. The prodigious profits on River Na- 
vigation have indeed now at length begun to convince the peo- 
ple at home, that there is at least one opening for profitable 
investment, and no doubt this will help to counteract the ruin- 
ous effects of the Eailway speculation. But if only a small 
portion of the millions already spent upon the Railways, and 
the six or eight years employed upon them, had been applied 
to highly productive works, long before this, British Capital 
would have poured into India abundantly without guarantee. 
How strange it seems to suppose that the only wise and pru- 
dent course is to stifle discussion, and blindly to rush into an 
expenditure of 40 millions, without ascertaining whether they 
would not be better employed in a totally different way. 

Even before the Railways were begun there were ample data 
to satisfy the public that they would not pay at all ; but the 
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proofs that they wcnjld not pay anything approaehing to what 
Irrigation and Navigation were paying were overwhelming. And 
now we have actual results after a trial of severed years to 
help us in understanding the case, and surely to refuse tp look 
thoroughly into the matter is not prudence, but the height of 
foUy. 

Besides this first fatal objection to Railways that they utteriy 
discourage British Capital, their effects are 2ndly. To add to 
the burthens of an insolvent and impoverished country, about two 
millions a year, the interest of the 40 millions, for there is not 
now any probability that the whole of the lines presently in 
haxid win more than p^ their expenses. The line from Mad- 
ras to Sholapoor for instance cannot possibly pay its expenses. 
J£ the Madras and Goriattum line pays nominally only 2 per 
cent., and in reality nothing, what can we expect frovi a line 
w^ch for 600 miles does not pass one single populous or weal- 
tiiy city, Brdly. Their 'effects are as Dax as possible to seal up 
the unhappy tract of country they pass through, from really cheap 
transit for an indefinite time, excepting when happily a natural 
navigation renders them innocuous in i^his respect. North Arcot 
for instance, within 100 miles of Madras, will be beaten in the 
supply of the Madras Market, by tracts 500 miles distant that 
.are favored with water carriage. 

. T, writes as if the whole question lay between Hallways and 
Eoads; one would suppose from jeading only his letter, that 
there were no such things as Elvers and Canals. The real ques« 
lion is, shall we make use of our immense natural advantage? 
in our magnificent rivers, both fgr Navigation themsplv^ and 
to supply Canals, or shall we madly continuing to throw away 
these great gifts, persist in purchasing communipatians that will 
not answer our main purpose at all, at a cost of one or two lacs 
.per mile, works that will neither cany qheap nor yi^d return^. 

In Eigahmundry about 1000 miles of navigable river and canal 
are now connected and navigated. The whole expenditure has 
been under 40 lacs, giving an average of 4000 Es. a mile, and f 
ti this should be charged to imgaticwi. A great p(»tion nrf these 
are qertainly narrow, but as certainly they fully answer their 
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purpose of conveying at an almost insignificant cost. Will any 
body be bold enough to say that this district would have been 
more benefited by 40 miles of Railway, than by 1,000 of Water- 
way, and the irrigation of 700,000 acres besides. So with the 
whole Presidency. K 8 millions are spent on 1000 miles of Rail- 
way, this would have afforded an average of 40 lacs for each dis- 
trict of the Presidency. The whole system of Works in the Delta 
of the Goda very will cost about 50 lacs, but a great part of this 
is for the benefit of Masulipatam. An average of 40 lacs for 
each district of the Presidency would have provided nt least 
20,000 miles of effective steam boat navigation, besides irrigating per- 
haps five millions of acres. The special produce of each part 
of the country might then have been conveyed to the Ports, 
and to every other part, and it is impossible to conceive the 
revolution that would thus have been made in the Finances 
and the material, well-being of these 20 millions of our fellow- 
men. And most assuredly if the British public had been led 
thus to invest their Capital, the direct return to the shareholders 
would have been such as to encourage in the strongest manner 
further investment. 

Again the estmmte for improving the Upper Godavery is 
6000 Rs. a mile, and the smaller rivers would cost much less. 
Now which is most prudent, to obtain water ways at from 1,000 
to 10,000 Rs. a mile, which will carry at from i to 2 P., 
or Railways at from f lac to 2 lacs to carry at 8 or 10 P., the 
latter a rate which effectually excludes the great traffic of the 
country ; and that too without first settling the serious question, 
who h to pay the interest of the money ? Which is the kind 
of work that is most suited to the natural advantages and the 
wants of the country, most adapted to promote its prosperity 
and to draw British enterprize and capital to it ? 

An old Physician said, " When I was a young man with 
one patient a day, I used to walk, because I could not afford 
to drive, but when I had more patients than I could reach on 
foot, I kept a carriage, because I could not afford to walk." 
But if he had so misjudged as to keep his carriage at first, 
he might have gone to jail. India at present cannot afford RaU'* 
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ways : instead of increasing her wealth, they will be an intoler- 
able drag upon her in requiring a sum in Interest which she 
k totally unable to pay. But some years hence when by means 
of chec^ produce and cheap traimi she has become wealthy, 
she might be able to pay tiie Interest of Hallways on any lines 
where they had not rapid steam boat communication. 

We were not in error when we stated that Kailways in 
England have decHned in profits in consequence of their having 
allotted nothing for depreciation. It is notorious, that as is 
now done here, every railway there at first divided the whole 
of their net returns, as if they had been real profits ; no 
wonder the profits declined, when after some years they had to 
provide for heavy repairs, replacement, &c. That there are 
eheap lines in England for IVIineral traffic, carried at very low- 
speed, which pay a moderate profit is true, but they are no ex- 
ample for the general system of Kailways in India. 

We have now, as we trust will be allowed, fairly met every 
point in the letter of our correspondent. We shall p^haps take 
some future opportunity of taking notice of those pdbits aboui 
which he has not written, 

Eeferring however, again to P.'« nanarks about creation oftrafficy 
we may quote the following passage from the last report (rf the 
present Consulting Engineer. — " We have not yet had sujfficieni 
experience of EaiLways in India to guide us in determinii^ with 
any degree of confidence, what change would be most likely to 
prove the most remunerative in connection with the goods traffic, 
and as we have this knowledge to acquire, it would appear 
advisable to . make at once some alteration in the existing ar- 
langements lather than pursue a system of the failure (^ which 
v)e have had practical proof. In any case should a reduction 
in the goods charges not be found to attract a far larger 
amoimt oi traffic than is at present carried, there wiU be but 
little project of the HaUtCay ever paying J^ 

It does not appear how reducing the rates^ when the good» 
are now carried at a. loss, can ever make the Hallway pay horn- 
ever much traffic it attracted ; how multiplying a loss can change 
it into a profit. The above passage is written by the Engineer 
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after a severe struggk carried on for four years under the ma- 
nagement of two different Consulting Engineers. Is not this per- 
fectly decisive as to the suitableness of a Eailway to this coun- 
try in its present state. Suppose even that all the present traffic 
kad been transferred to the Railway through some earnest en- 
deavours of the Consulting Engineers, what would be gained by 
it, when it is only effected by means of a trifling diminution of 
charge. It is quite .clear that aU the Eailway can aim at is 
just to cany under the cost by the Koad. 

What the country absolutely requires is that the cost of caf- 
rage should be reduced to 1-10 or 1-20 of what it is at pre- 
sent, so as to admit of coarse produce and materials being car- 
ried by millions of tons several hundred miles. Till this is ac- 
complished, nothing is done. It is a matter of no importance 
whether a few hundred tons of Indigo, &c. or a few thousand 
tons of Cotton, are carried at 10 P. or at 12 P. ; the ques- 
tion is how we are to provide for the great traffic of the 
country, the millions of tons of ^rain and seeds, of iuel, tim- 
ber, stone, &c. to be carried 8 or 400 miles at f P. or 1 P, 
per mile. This is what the country requires. In England 19- 
20ths of the kafic, is carried by the coast, the rivers and the 
<2anals, (though mostly without the assistance of steam 
power,) and if her traffic were cpnfined to that by the 
Railways, she would be instantly paralyzed. Even in America 
where the canals and some of the rivers are closed by Ice for 
four or five months in the year, by far the greater part of the 
traffic is carried by the Rivers, Lakes, Canals, and Coast; and 
now that the great Erie Canal is enlarged so as to be worked 
by steam, it is expected that its traffic will be greatly in- 
creased, though, th^e will still be the terrible draw-back of its 
being open only half the year. Here where we can have water 
communication throughout the year, with fuel at an unprecedent- 
ed low price, generally perhaps at about one Rupee a ton for 
wood, equal to ^^ for coal, we shall convey cheaper than any- 
where else in the world. On the Ganges coal costs 15 Ru- 
pees a ton, yet even there we see the fruits of water carriage 
in enormous dividends. 
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C^ud Letter signed I\ in Madras Times ^ January 19.^ 

Sir — I now proceed to consider the continuation of your ar- 
ticle on Indian Railways as given in your paper of the 16 th 
instant. I find in this fallacies and one sided arguments which 
have beeen exposed and refuted over and over again. But the 
village schoolmaster of Goldsmith was no mere whimsical eman- 
ation from the poet's brain — ^he was the type and representa- 
tive of a large class in every generation ** though vanquished they 
will argue still ;" and these fallacies and their so called argu-^ 
ments must still be met and still be refuted ; for uttered as 
they are with dogmatic tone and shrouded in a mist of so call- 
ed calculations that render the subject wholly unintelligible to 
the multitude, they produce their' effect " non vi sed sape ca- 
dendo." 

There are two or three indisputable facts which I wish to 
impress upon your mind in limine, since you appear either to 
be wholly unaware of them or jto have entirely overlooked them. 

1st. The working expenses per ton mile, or per passenger mile 
necessarily fall as the amount of traffic increases, and the very 
small amount of expense necessarily due to the movement of a 
passenger is illustrated by very carefid calculations made in Bel- 
gium from actual results, which showed that the portion of that 
expense which was not susceptible of continued reduction as the 
amount of traffic increased, was only the 1-2 00th part of a 
penny per passenger mile. 

2ndly. The working expenses are obviously greater on a short 
length of line than on a longer one, especially in the cost of 
management in each department. 

3rdly. It is a mischievous and oft exposed fallacy to speak 
of a railway as if it were a luxury for a rich people and a 
rich country. You compare it, as I have heard it done before 
by men who had not had the means or the inclination to 
study the subject, to a " State carriage and four." The anal- 
.ogy is utterly unsound. A State carriage and four could not 
carry bags of rice so cheaply as a bandy and pair of bul- 
locks. The Railway can and does do it cheaper. Have you 
been in Europe during these lasty thirty years or have you 
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been tliere to no purpose ? Have you never seen or heard of 
a hundred thousand Pounds bemg invested in building Steam 
Engines to make the cloth that is intended to enfold the loins 
of the poorest among men ? Do you not know that for years 
past, the application of Capital to the manufacture of the com- 
monest article of consumption has been cheapening these articles, 
and driving from their looms thousands of the industrious poor, and 
are we expected now to believe in the year of Grace 1859, that steam 
power is a luxury for the rich ? a discovery with which the poor have 
no concern ? It is some years now since a popular and intelligent 
Officer of Cavalry— now gone —said with a good natured though 
rather contemptuous smile—" No, no— you can't carry bratties 
by railway yet." I replied " why not," to which there was no 
answer. He remembered perhaps, though you have forgotton the 
old nursery problem, of the difference between a poimd of lead 
and a pound of feathers, and it may have flashed across his 
clear and unbiased mind, that if a railway could carry a ton 
of beer cheaper than a bullock cart could it must also beat the 
latter in the conveyance of a ton of bratties ; and let it not be 
forgotten, that the lines which pay the best are those chiefly 
occupied with coal and other mineral traffic. So let us hear no 
more if you please of your carriage and four. And now to 
your mode of calculating traffic, profits, &c. 

You first give an evidence of the ** rapid diminution of pas- 
senger traffic on the lines of less importance" returns for a cer- 
tain period on three main lines as follows : — 

Calcutta 500,000. 

Bombay 553,000. 

Madras 140,000. 

Now let me ask you — a few paragraphs further on you say, 
" In Madras indeed the numbers have increased 2i fold by re- 
ducing the fares"— then why did you not adopt these altered 
numbers? Why put down 140,000, instead of 350,000? 

AU your calculations upon these erroneous numbers are clearly 
worthless. 

You adhere moreover to the present traffic on detached frag- 
ments of lines as the basis of all yoiu* calculation, and speak 
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of the present traffic on the line in the "immediate neighbour- 
hood of Calcutta" as if it had attained its maximum, and that 
maximum very far beyond what the average on the whole line 
was ever likely to attain to. Upon what grounds do you as- 
sume this? There is a fair and remarkable analogy between the 
traffic on a long trunk line of rail and the water in a 
river. What then would be the condition of the Hooghly or 
even of the mighty Ganges if its channel was suddenly des- 
troyed, and instead of one continued stream of 1,500 or 2,000 
miles, we had but a cut of 100 miles near the sea, and ano- 
ther between Allahabad and Cawnpore. The water passing through 
the Sundrarbunds would be confined, as is now the traffic on 
the railway, to mere local drainage. But we may apply the anal- 
ogy presented by a river in another way — ^in its traffic. Look 
at the Godavery. They talk of opening up and rendering navi- 
gable several hundred miles of that stream — ^truly a noble pro- 
ject. But we have, I believe already, upwards of 100 miles of 
dear navigable channel above Dowlaishweram. Now, one can 
imagine, adopting your views, some guileless individual submit- 
ting to the active and public spirited projector of the scheme, 
his views of the probable traffic and ultimate profits, based 
on the present amount of traffic, in the immediate neighbourhood 
of the rich district of Bajahmundiy. You would be surely res- 
ponsible for anything that happened to the unfortunate Gentle- 
man. 

Again, you say, speaking of passengers on the Madras line, 
" we understand the bare cost of carriage is more than one 
pie without allowing for depreciation" — ^further on you forget 
this, and say, " on the Madras Canal the cost is \ pie per 
head, or about i of the probable hiae cost of csxrmge by the 
railway," i. e., the bare cost before stated at more than one 
pie is now probably" two pies. " If is your only " peace- 
maker," and without doubt "probably" is the word of inestinuk 
ble value for an argument or a calculation. This last jump 
from " more than one pie" to ** two" so strongly reminds me 
of the veracity of an old friend that were I not treating now 
of an " Editorial," I should be inclined to exclaim " ans — ^my 
frieml again, ans diabolous." 
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I liave a few words to say regarding " depreciation." The 
word has been of some use to you I confess. The more vague 
and indefinite the better. I shall endeavour to give it some 
form and substance that your readers may know exactly what 
they have to learn from it. Doubtless thare are many descrip- 
tions of property that, do what you will, undergo depreciation 
of value year after year, a horse does this, so does a man's 
coat, so alas! does the man himself. AU the money- spent in 
repairs here serve but to convince one of the lamentable fact. 
On the other hand, there are works of man's making that can 
be maintained year by year as good as new, and upon which 
the expense of maintenance soon becomes on the average of a 
short series of years, normal. So is it with a railway and its 
stock. It has been suggested occasionally in England to some 
Eailway Companies, to keep a reserve fund, but the proposition 
has been generally rejected as unnecessary, seeing that the ex- 
pense of maintenance after a few years becomes constant, and as 
imwise, because such a fund would serve merely as a snare to 
the Manager, a temptation to play fast and loose with it as 
circumstances connected.' witiii the market value of their stock 
might render desirable. 

And what have you estimated the depreciation at? 2 or 3 
per cent, on the Capital ! ! Now the entire working expenses on 
the Bengal line are, as shown by you, about 5 per cent, on 
the Capital, and these working expenses include — ^managements — 
trafl&c charges — ^locomotive repairs — ^maintenance, &c., and yet you 
estimate the depreciation of property, that is the unrepaired 
damages to the property during the same time as equivalent to 
more than one half those working expenses. I invite you to 
show any parallel of such an assumption. 

I don't think I need go further into your calculation or argu- 
ment, I will now endeavour to put the nature of profits before 
your readers in an intelligent form. 

The Bei^al line I am to believe has cost or will cost Eupees 

145,000 per mile. Alas ! that it should be so. Happily there 

is no fear of any other Indian line costing anything like that 
sum. 
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To pay 5 per cent, on that there must be profits per mile 
to the amount of Eupees 7,250 per annum, or say 20 Rupees per 
diem. Now there can be no question but when our Indian lines 
are more extended, the Gdods traffic will be of greater impor- 
tance than the passengers, whatever may have been the case 
in England. If we take 2-3rds of this for Goods, we shall 
require say 14 Rupees per mile daily as profits on Goods, 6 
Rupees on the passengers. Taking the profits on each passenger at 
the moderate sum of one pie per mile and three for a ton of 
Goods, we should require an average daily travelling over every 
mile of 1,152 passengers (or 576 each way) and an average daily pas- 
sage of 896 tons (or 448 each way) over every mile. The 
relative amount of the two descriptions of traffic would vary on 
every line and every portion of a Hue. I have given one out 
of an infinite number of combinations merely to show what is 
needed to make the line pay. Is there anything extravagant in 
such expectations as these. You have thought proper to put 
down the present passenger traffic on the Madras line at 360 
per diem over the whole line, whereas for a considerable time 
past, it has been much more, and the return for the week 
ending 10 th December, shows that it had been equivalent during 
that period to upwards of 800 passengers per diem over its 
whole length, and this upon a mere fragment — in the infancy 
of Railwaj'^s — and when neither the wealth, nor the intelligence, 
nor the habits of the people have had time to be materially 
effected by this extraordinary change in their means of inter- 
conununication. I regret the unlooked for and unnecessary cost 
of the Bengal line, but happily there is no line in India — ^few 
in the world, with such a magnificent field to work upon — 
there is no fear for it yet. 

One word upon the water projects touched upon in your ar- 
ticle. What have they to do with the railways ? What has the 
Godavery to do with Salem and Bangalore ? Let your works of 
navigation go on and prosper, but let them stand upon their 
own merits, and by all means let them exhibit to the asto- 
nished world the unparalleled spectacle of goods carried on an 
" improved" river for one pie per ton per mile. Every well 
wisher to the country will rejoice thereat. But let us rciaem- 
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ber tliat serviceable and excellent in its way as tliis water car- 
riage is, there are many things essential to the progress of a 
people it cannot do as Railways can. It may carry heavy goods 
cheaper, but it cannot carry passengers, mails, and troops 30 
or 40 miles an hour at all. It cannot and never did stimu- 
late the mind and intelligence of a nation, nor tell upon its pro- 
gress or wealth and strength as Railways have done. 

We know that in England and still more in Belgium, the 

rail has been laid down along side of the canal, and its eflPect 

has been either to draw away all the business from the latter, 

or to give so extraordinary an impulse to commerce generally as 

to increase the business on the canal rapidly and greatly while 

loaded with work itself. Who were those men who with a 

beautiful net work of canals, with never failing supply of water, 

offering their tranquil bosoms for the conveyance of goods and 

passengers — ^Who were those who proposed and actually executed 

miles of Railway at a cost of 30 or 40,000 Pounds per mile, 

whose construction has been followed by a stride in national 

wealth and activity unparalleled for its greatness and its sud- 

deness. Who were they ? I leave them to the tender mercies 

of your contributor. 

P. 

P. S. — ^You make much I observe of the ^ready subscription 
of money in England to the "Irrigation Company." The popu- 
larity of that Company may perhaps be explained by the aston- 
ishing and I think unfortunate circumstance, that the meaning 
of the word "profits" in the covenant between the Government 
and the Company has been left for future determination, and 
that consequently many, most I might say — of the Shareholders 
are under the impression that the difference in the revenue- 
derived from dry and from wet cultivation is (as far as con- 
cerns land irrigated by their means) to be considered " profits," 
and that thus they are to relieve the Grovemment of a large 
portion of the proprietary right both in the land and the water 
of this country. Nevertheless in the last Home News I read 
that the shares of the Irrigation Company stand at f pre- 
miimi, the East Indian Railway at 1. 

December 1859, 
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{Article from the Madras Times, JanMary 21.) 

With reference to P.'« second letter, we will make no far- 
ther reply to his accusation of " one sided arguments, a mist of 
so-called calculations," &c., than by saying, we of course leave 
it to our intelligent readers to judge on which side are plain 
facts, and calculations and solid arguments. P» mentions three 
indisputable facts ; first, that the only portion of the cost of 
carriage by Bail that is incapable of reduction as the traffic 
increased is l-200th of a penny. This may be so, but what 
need have we to trouble ourselves with theory, when we have 
the actual cost of carriage by Bail both in this country and 
in others. We are quite certain that Eailways cannot carry cheap 
enough, and also that they cannot carry ao che^ as by water. 
The actual cost of carriage by tolerably effective water lines, 
and even by very defective ones is so greatly under the bare 
cost by Eailways, as to make the whole difference ; that is, by water 
produce is carried at rates whidi answer the purposes of the coun- 
tiy and by Eailways it is not. F,*s second feet is that the work* 
ing expenses are greater on a short length of Hne than on a longei 
one. We have no doubt they are, and so they are on water lines^ Eail- 
ways have no especial advantage in this respect over other modes o% 
conveyance. His third indisjputc^le fact, is a very remarkable 
one, — that it is a mischievous fallacy to speak of a Eailway as 
if it were a luxury for a rich people. If this is an indisputa- 
ble fact, why is it disputed every day, and that upon proof 
so palpable, that every body can judge of it. A Eailway in 
India costs from one to two lacs of rupees a mile, and when 
done, carries so far as we have data at about 10 Kes a ton 
a mile including depreciation, &c. Some of the water-waya of 
India have cost nothing, and others have been paid for by 
their Irrigation, giving their use as means of transit for i4o» 
thing, others have cost 5 or 6060 rupees a mile. And afi 
these convey at a cost of from one to four Kes a itrtt a mile. 
We are comparing the cost of the two modes of conveyance ; the 
charge is of course another thing, because it indudeiS eithes 
more or less of profit, as for instance the up-stream charge by 
Steamers on the Ganges, where more than |rds of the charge 
was profit. Again the Eailways in England yield on an 
average four per cent., less than can be obtained in the 
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Indian funds, so that they are a positive loss to their 
owners. 

If these real facts do not overthrow P.'« indisputable fact, 
there is no such a thing as a real fact. If a man pays from 
one to two lacs for a thing, and when he has paid it, the work 
it has to do . costs several times more than it could be done 
for by a means which cost nothing or even 5,000 rupees, cer- 
tainly the former is rather a luxury for a rich people, than 

that which is suited for a poor one. 

P. goes on to say a state carriage and four could not carry 
so cheaply as a bandy and pair of bullocks. In the first place 
we may safely say, neither can a KaUway, for we are quite cer- 
tain that the principal part of the goods would not still go by 
the Road, if upon the whole it were cheaper to send them by 
the Railway, for no man whether black or white has a prefer- 
ence for paying more rather than less. But of course the effect 
of thus talking of Bandies and Bullocks, is only to keep out of 
right the real ' point ' at issue. The question is not whether after 
having incurred this monstrous expense, a Railway can carry 
one or two Pies cheaper than a bad road, but whether it was 
prudent to • buy oommunieations at ten or a hundred times the 
price that we tnight have obtained them for, and which when 
we have got them totally fail m the essential object of com" 
tmmcations, mz. to carry cheap enotujh to answer the purposes 
of the country. 

P. proceeds to speak of the profitable investment of Capital 
in common manufactories ; but how that can help him in his 
earnest support of unprofitable investments does not appear. If 
P. could show that a lac of Rupees laid out on a mile of 
Railway actually yielded 20 or 30 per cent, it would certainly 
suj^ort his side of the question. 

P. then accuses us of giving the late and not the present 

returns of passenger trafiic on the Madras Railway. Had we put 

down the present numbers, the rapid diminution of passenger 

trafiic on the leas iai^rtant lines would still have been very 

palpable. It would have stood thus : — 

Calcutta 500,000 

Bombay 553,000 

Madras 350,000 
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But we were taking both prices and numbers as tbey were 
given in the Eeport upon which the Friend of India comment- 
ed. The present increase of numbers on the Madras Railway 
is owing to a very low charge, half of what it was before, and 
involves a new calculation altogether. It must be remembered 
that this charge is one-fifth of the average charge for Faaaengera 
in England. Now if we are under the necessity of reducing the 
fare to one-fifth of what it is there, we need hardly ask what 
possible chance there is on this ground alone of Railways pay- 
ing in India, when in England with five times the charge, they 
only pay on an average four per cent. We have not yet heard 
the result of this reduction in the nominal profits. One of the 
Railway officers calculates the effects at something like this : — 

P. 

Charge on one passenger before... ... ••• ,., ... 4 

Actual cost of conveyance exclusive of depreciation ... li 



Nominal Profit 2i 



Charge for proportionate number now, 3^ 

iX\i f/ * S. ' ' ••• ••• .*• I.. .*• ••. «*<(/ 

Actual cost of conveyance at 1 P. ... ... ... 2^ 



Nominal Profit same as before 2|- 

If this is a correct estimate, the additional- number will be 
axjcommodated, and at half the former rate, without any loss to 
the Railway, a notable instance, if real, of the wholesome inter- 
ference of Government. 

P. again says, " you speak of the traffic near Calciftta, as 
\f it had attained its maximum.^* What are we to conclude res- 
pecting our opponent's side of the question, when he is thus 
as it were driven to put words into his adversary's mouth which 
he never uttered. This is never done but when the words that 
are spoken are unanswerable. What we did say was, " we have 
no doubt the traffic will continue to increase" on the lines 
now open, but we are quite sure that as the lines extend into 
the unproductive parts of the country, the average wiU decrease^ 
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as it lias already done in Bombay, and as we see it does 
on comparing the different lines now open. 

P.'« comparison of the water of a river to the traffic of a 
Eailway is certainly fallacious. K he could force every poor 
Ryot that travels 10 miles in the N. W. Provinces, to con- 
tinue his journey to the sea as every drop of water that enters 
a branch of the Ganges does, his illustration would answer, but 
as not 1 in 100,000 would perform the whole journey, the 
river won't help the Railway a bit. The traffic on a river 
would indeed in a small measure bear the illustration, because 
a very large amoimt of goods can afford a long water carriage, 
as we see on the Ganges itself and other rivers. As we have 
before stated, it is now clearly ascertained, that even in weal- 
thy countries, the proportion of long traffic on Railways 
is very small, and that Railways are almost entirely supported 
by the short local traffic. This is one of the great fundamen- 
tal principles in Railway transit, and can never be lost sight of 
without entirely falsifying our calculations. The grievous mistake 
of conveying our Railway, for the first hundred miles, entirely 
out of the line of the population, and for its whole length clear 
of every town, arose from forgetfulness of this first principle. 
It was imagined that there would be a great traffic in long 
distances, and even from one coast to the other ; if there is, it 
will contradict aU experience in every country where Railways 
have been tried. 

P. then finds fault with our supposing that the bare cost of 
conveying a person will be not less than two pies a mile, and 
supposes that we made a mistake about it. But the mistake 
is his own. We see no reason to hope from the calculations 
given #by the Railway Engineers, that the cost including de- 
preciation and every thing, even where great numbers are carri- 
ed, wiU be under two pies and certainly on the average of the 
Hues, including so much with a mere trifle of passenger traffic, 
it will be more than that. 

In England the bare cost is given by the American Depu- 
tation, at 4^ pies per head and per ton, supposing the cost of 
the two to be equal, but as the numbers of each carried by 
the respective trains is the same, and the passenger trains 
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travel faster than the goods trains, probably the cost of pas- 
sengers is rather more, and not less than 5 Pies a head. 

In America the bare cost is given by the same authority at 
6|. Pies per head and per ton. The Indian Engineers are 
therefore probably greatly under the mark in their calculations 
df the cost of conveyance. 

We think it well to go entirely through our respected cor- 
respondent's letter, remarking seriatim upon every paragraph, that 
it may be seen that we do not wish to avoid any point ha 
touches upon, and we therefore trust our readers will have pa- 
tience with us, though it will yet take two or three papers to 
complete our reply. We cannot but hope that this discus- 
sion will help to bring matters into their true light. It is 
evident that our correspondent says aU that can be said on that 
side of the question, and we feel sure that a large majority of 
our readers will be satisfied with our facts and arguments. It 
is indeed undoubtedly the question in the material progress of 
India, whether Waterways, or Eailways are the kind of Works suit- 
ed to the circumstances of this country. 



{Article from the Madras Times, January 27.) 

We return to the consideration of F.'s second letter on Eail« 
ways. 

He proceeds to remark on our showing that the important 
item of depreciation is omitted from the accounts. But strange 
to say though he writes a paragraph about depreciation, he does 
not say one word to show that we were wrong in insisting 
upon an allowance being made for it in the present accounts. 
He merely says, that after a series of years, the Kailways 
were kept as good as new by repairs and replacements. But 
what has this to do with the case. If after a series of years 
these accounts become normal and are included in the ordinary 
expenditure, of course the amount wiU then be honest and cor- 
rect. But how can this possibly affect the question of the pre- 
sent Indian Kailways where everything is at present new, and 
there is no expense whatever, no replacements and heavy re- 
pairs. What P. had to do was to show that the present ex- 
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penditure did include depreciations, but he says not a word 
about this. 

This matter has been clearly put in an article in the Bombay 
Times on their Eailway, which we will quote : — " So that the net 
profit arising from the trafl&c for the half year amounts to 
£25,400, which upon a Capital outlay of £1,430,000, would 
yield a dividend at the rate of 3^ per cent, per annum. But 
there is no provision made in this amount for a renewal fund, 
the line and stock being left to accident to renew themselves. 
Nor is any account taken of the eetablishment charges of the 
Home and Indian Offices, which we find to be as follows :— 

Home Office charges, ... '..7 ... 3,500 
Passenger Monies, te... ... *;.. 1,060 

Indian Office charges, ... 2,700 



£ 7,260 



Upon what princit>le this diarge is omitted it is hard to say, 
but it is clear that if the Revenue accounts were made to in- 
clude it, as they assuredly should do, and a proper renewal fand 
provided, the so-called profit of £35,400 would almost wholly- 
disappear. 

•£ 

Eenewal fimd 2^ per cent ... 17,870 

Establishment charges ... ... ... 1,280 

£ 25,150 



We have not overlooked that certain deductions are already 
made \m the accounts under the head of repairs, but let the 
public judge of their . sufficiency, bearing in mind that the line 

and stock have cost IJ millions sterling. They are as follows ; — 

• • • < ■ I . 

Eepairs of Engines ... ... ... ... 1,700 

Do^ of Carriages V V.. ... 900 

Do. of the Line ... ... ... ... 2,800 

£ 5,400 
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We say that to regard such an outhiy as representing a six 
months depreciation of a line and stock in this climate costing 
IJ million is simply ridiculous. We have amply shown in 
previous issues, the need of a renewal fund, and no reply having 
even been attempted, we shall not weary our readers with a 
renewal of the subject. The report shows conclusively that when 
the Times asserted that this Eailway was making no profits it 
asserted a fact." 

A local contemporary adds the following remark upon this 
extract from the Bombay Times, 

"Now though we were to admit that the so-called profits of 
the Company were real and not fictitious, we find that they do 
not amxmnt to \ of the sum which is being annually added in 
the shape of 5 per cefit. interest to the cost of the works.'' The 
same journal concludes with this remark : — " the returns from 
the Eailways we believe are sure, but then they are remote, and 
the wisdom of providing this wretchedly poor country with the 
costly communications which bind together the opulent cities and 
closely populated countries of the West, may well be called in 
question, while the crying wants of the country are water and 
200,000 miles of cheap roads," and he might have added that 
even in the West they don't pay even a fair Interest on the 
Capital. 

We may observe by the way that even these calculations of 

the Bombay Times entirely omit the cost of the Bhore Ghaut; 

if this were included as it of course ought to be, the account 

would stand thus : — 

Cost of Line to Poonah, £1,430,000 

Do. of Bhore Ghaut, 800,000 



£2,230,000 



Net profits of -J- year, ... 25,400 

Deduct Eenewal fund 2 J per cent, per annum on 2^ 

millions, ... ... ... 29,000 

Establishment charges 7,300 

36,300 



Clear loss in i year, ... 10,900 
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or at the rate of 1 per cent, per annum, besides the 5 per 
cent, paid to the shareholders. And this on the line from Bom- 
bay to Foonah the second most important line in India, and 
before it touches the unproductive parts of the country. What 
will be the profits on the line from Poonah to Sholapoor and 
Bdlary? 

P. next invites us to show any parallel of such an assump- 
tion as 2|- per cent, for depreciation and heavy repairs. 

The following are taken from the Keport of the American 

deputation to England: — 

& 
Average cost of English Eailways per mile. 40,000 
Deduct cost of land and Parliamentary ex- 
penses 10,000 



£, 30,000 



Average cost of maxntemmce of way only 

without that of rolling stock £ 260 

or nearly 1 per cent, per annum. The Eepairs and Benewals of 
Boiling Stock are not given in one sum, but they are shown 
to be 1^ times the cost of maintenance of way, which would 
together make 2^ per cent., upon £30,000 a mile. And it is 
evident that in the English Eailways, a much larger portion of 
the cost is for tunnels, heavy embankments, &c. upon which 
the item of depreciation is very small, than in India, where 
such works are rare. On this account the proportion for Indian 
Eailways could hardly be less than 3 per cent, without allowing 
for a more destructive climate. 

Again in the New York Eailways, which are evidently speci- 
mens of the best Eailways of the United States, the average 
cost being JS9,000 a mile, the maintenance of we^ is £200 a 
mile, or nearly 3 per cent., and the Eepairs of Boiling Stock, 
^ of the former, or £200, total £460, or 5 per cent. 

To which of these two the Indian Eailways will most ap- 
proximate can hardly be judged yet, but if we take the mean 
of the English and the best American Eailways, it will be 
about 4 per cent., instead of 2i, as the Bombay Times and 

ourselves have allowed. 

o 
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Whether this examination of the question of depreciation i» 
wilfully " vague and indefinite" on our part, we submit to oui 
readers. 

P. then shows how he arrives at the conclusion that the Bengal 
line may pay 5 per cent. First he reckons it to cost 145,000 
Ks. a mile. Then the Directors expressly say that even accord- 
ing to present estimates and with so small a rolling stock as 
20,000 Bs. a mile, it would cost Es. 145,000 ^ made through- 
out a single track, and without allowing for the accumulated in- 
terest, which is somehow or other to disappear without any 
body paying it. 

We have seen that the estimated cost of Rolling Stock on 
the Madras Line with a traffic of 45,000 tons a year and 360 
Eupees a day is 15,000 Es. a mile ; the proportional cost for 
a traffic, as supposed by P. of 1,300 Passengers per working day, 
and 1,030 tons of goods, or 320,000 tons a year, 8^ times as 
many passengers and 7 times as much goods, might be at 
least 4 times the above or 60,000 Eupees a mile. The actuAl 
cost of the Eailway would then be — 

Cost of single track, Es. 1,45,000 

Add for i double track at 30,000... „ 15,000 



1,60,000 
Accumulation of Interest at 16 percent... ., 25,000 



1,85,000 
Additional Boiling Stock „ 40,000 



Total cost per mile ... „ 2,25,000 

or just 50 per cent, above P.'« estimated cost of the Eailwajs. 
It would thus require a traffic more than half as much again 
as P. allows. 

Then to form a judgment of the numbers even as F, gives 
them. The passengers on the present line adjoining Calcutta 
are 500,000 per anniun ; the number supposed by P. to go 
the whole length of the line from Delhi to Calcutta, is 400,000, 
or only l-5th less than those travelling on such a line as that 
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from Calcutta to Burdwan. This supposes a profit of 1 V, 
per mile on each passenger ; and as we have shown that in 
England each passenger costs about 5 P. and in America 
more than 6|, we cannot but be under the mark in suppos- 
ing them to cost only 2 P. in India. This would make a 
charge of 3 P. the same as at present on the Calcutta Bail- 
way. 

So that even to meet P.'« estimated cost of only 1,45,000' 
rupees, there must be at the present rate of charge nearly as 
many travellers on the whole line of 1200 miles as now travel 
on by far the most productive 120 miles, and about 3 or 4 
times as many as rum travel on the next tnost jproductive portion^ 
that between Allahabad and Cawnpore. He supposes next that 
the goods traffic wiU be 320,000 tons a year over the whole 
1200 miles, the last return we have seen on the present line 
being 45,000 tons, exclusive of Coal, which is of course quite. 
a local traffic, and cannot help us in estimating the traffic on 
the other parts of the line. And this absurd estimate of traffic 
requires a net profit of 3 P. a mile ; we have seen that with- 
out depreciation the cost of transit on the Madras Line even 
of Eailway material is 9 P. so that probably to cover depre- 
ciation and a profit of 3 P. the charge must be at least 14 
P. or 4 times the present cost of water carriage up stream^ 
without allowing for the reduction of cost by the improved steam- 
ers now coming out. 
We come thus to the conclusion that 
If the Eailway cost |rds of what it will cost — 

If the passenger traffic on the whole were nearly equal to 
that adjoining Calcutta, and 3 or 4 times that on the next 
most productive portion. 

If the cost of carrying the Passengers were only 2 P. while 
in England it is 5, and in America more than 6^ — 

If the average quantity of goods carried on the whole line 
were 5 or 6 times what it is near Calcutta — 

If the charge for goods were 14 P. or four times that by. 
water upstream, with the old inefficient river steamers, &c,, &c. — 

Then the Railway would pay 5 per cent. 
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Is not this quite conclusive as to the suitaUenfiss of Rail- 
ways to India, when the same money, instead of being so spent 
as not to produce the smallest profit, but much more probably 
a clear loss besides the 5 per cent. Interest, might have been 
spent, so as to yield at least 20 per cent, to the shareholders 
besides, at least 100 per cent, to the community goierally. 

K the above is all that can be said by the most strenuous 
advocate for Eailways, with respect to by far the most produc- 
tive line in all India, what are we to think of the wisdom of 
the Eailway system for India. 

{^fd Letter signed P. in Madras Times, Janmry 28.) 

Sir — I begin to think you are too much for me. The argu- 
ment goes against me ; for you have ^ven to the public your 
remarks upon my second letter without giving them the letter 
itsel£ No array of facts— no power of reasoning can stand such 
logic as that. 

To turn, however, to your articles of the 4th and 7th in- 
stant. Your replies to the several objections made by me to your 
former articles appear to merit little notice ; but that little they 
shall have. 

I said it was uncandid and illogical to assert that the state- 
ment in the Friend qf Indkb, that the Bengal line had hith^o 
cost Rupees 1,05,000 per mile, was " totally fallacious/' because 
the Directors said, the line to Delhi would cost more. To this 
you reply " there can be no doubt the Friend was mistaken, 
&c." This is a new position altogether ; and you give no 
grounds for the assertion. 

Perhaps you are not aware, that since the completicm of the 
present open portion of that line, there have been heavy losses 
due to the Mutiny ; and that there are peculiarly heavy works — 
such as the Soane Bridge — ^between Burdwan and Delhi. You 
have indeed, no excuse, unless it be your extreme anxiety to 
prove a particular case, for taking the cost of the Bengal line as 
the standard for that of Indian Railways in general. 

Again. I said you erred in adding interest during construction 
to the Capital cost of the line. I say so again, but will be more 
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explicit. Wlien you state the cost of a Eailway in these days, 
your statement has for its object, and you know at all events that 
its teadency is, to give rise to two processes in your hearers mind. 
The first is to consider that cost in relation to other similar works. 
The second is to consider it with reference to the probable paying 
prospects of the work. In either case, by adding to your estimate 
interest during construction, you are deceiving your readers. I pointed 
out that the adding of interest during construction was not usual ; 
and instanced the only estimate I had before me that for the Bel- 
lary and Cuddapah Canal. Your reply to this is characteristic. It 
will provoke many a smile, but deserves no further notice. 

My objection to the very absurd mistake you made about 
the EoUing Stock you get over with unusual prudence by say- 
ing as little as possible about it. 

The next para, to be noticed (in your paper of the 4th) is 
that beginning " we must however add." Tou had much 
better not have added anything. Tou simply show how little 
care and consideration you bring to the discussion of the sub- 
ject. The cost of Rolling Stock on a Railway bears no direct 
proportion either to the length of the line or to the amount of 
traffic. It must be obvious to any intelligent and dispassionate 
mind that the amount of stock on a short line must be rela- 
tively larger than on a long one. While, from the greater fa- 
cility with which full loads can be obtained with a large 
traffic, a comparatively small increase to the stock is required 
to meet the demands arising from an increasing amount of 
work. Your calculation therefore is as usual incorrect, and your 
conclusion that the Rolling Stock required will cost M,OQQ per 
mile is simply ridiculous. 

And now as regards the traffic — ^the average traffic. Let me 
remind you that the fault to be found in your argument is 
yoiu* taking the average traffic now, on the present fragment of 
a line, as the measure for the future. 

Who does not know that the traffic on a highway near its 
terminus is greater than the average on the whole line ? that 
the water section near the river's mouth is greater than the aver- 
age section throughout its whole course — or who requires to 
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greater than the average section on its whole length? But are 
we therefore to believe that the section near its base, of the 
sapling you planted yesterday, is larger than the average section 
on the whole tree will be 5 or 10 years hence ? And yet such is 
the basis of your argument as regards the Eailway traffic. 

The question of pay, or not pay, as applied to the Indian 
Bailways, is one of the simplest kind. It is one on which any 
man of a clear head and dispassionate mind may form a toler- 
able judgment ; but it is one that is susceptible of none but 
a practical demonstration. The question is simply this. Is the 
country capable of supplying ? Is the Eailway capable of ac- 
commodating such an amount of traffic as will make the line 
pay ? On a line costing £10,000 per mile we should require 
JS500 a year profit — say 14 rupees a day per mile. Divide this 
anticipated profit into 8 and 6 for goods and passengers, allow- 
ing 2 pies profit on a ton of the former — 1 pie on each of 
the latter, and we should require 1,152 of the latter and 768 
tons of the former over each mile of line ; and this is sup- 
posing the whole traffic to consist of the cheapest class of 
goods and passengers. If the goods business greatly preponder- 
ates, which for some years I believe it will, it might be as 9 
to 5, in which case we should require 864 tons of goods and 
960 passengers daily to each mile of line to pay 6 per cent. 
I ask your readers again. Can the country afford this ? Can 
a Eailway cany it ? and I do not think I indeed offer to answer 
the question for them ? 

Your statement that in England and America, the Bailwaya 
are almost entirely supported by short bcal traffic is unsupport- 
ed by any proof, and you have the advantage of books — ^records 
at hand and after all it means nothing — ^for what do you call 
short ? What standard do you measure by ? If the average be 
what you call short, is there no longer traffic to make that 
average what it is ? Do you not know that the long traffic 
is that which necessarily pays best? In every country in the 
world, the average run of passengers will be short, compared 
to the length and breadth of the land. I need hardly say why, 
but this run will vary in different countries and on different 
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lines according to the amount of population and tKe scale of 
charges : according in fact to the extent to which the masses 
are accommodated by the rail, and to the density in which 
these masses cover the face of the country. Cset-par — ^the average 
run of the poorer classes here must be longer than in England. 
With " goods" it is otherwise, the transit of these on our Indian 
Eailways will be over very long distances. Instance the Madras 
line according the last return (17th December) — (I wish you 
would sometimes quote chapter and verse for your statements) — 
the average distance travelled by a 3rd class passenger was 39 
miles — ^that by the great bulk of the goods — 70. 

You then say " neither men nor goods can bear the cost of 
Railway transit for great distances or large numbers," &c. A 
most astounding statement ! Every man who has ever thought 
on the subject knows that it is the large quantity and the great 
distances that cheapen the mileage cost of transit on a Eailway 
— ^a principle which is well understood and practically applied 
in the management of eveiy Railway in Europe. You wind up 
this para, with some wanderings about water carriages and 
steam boats, which, as they (interesting enough in themselves) 
have nothing to do with the general question of Indian Rail-* 
ways, I shall not further notice. 

You notice my remark, that " you entirely ignore the tendency 
and capability of the Railway as creating traffic," and you add 
" to that we have unhappily (but don't be unhappy about it) too 
ready an answer at hand." Pardon me. I do not wish to be un- 
courteous, but this looks very like evasion. 

Do you think thfe Railway has this tendency ? K you reflect 
on the matter calmly, you can give but . one reply to the 
question. 

You dwell much upon the Railway having " totally failed" to 
absorb the old traffic of the common roads. Now, do you honest- 
ly receive this as a proof that a Railway which carries goods 
at 8 pies the ton mile cannot compete with the " old road," 
and has no tendency to create traffic P If Native Merchants at 
Bellary, Mysore, Coimbatore and Salem, have not yet arranged 
to change their old habits, to establish Agencies on the short 
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line of Hallway near Madras and to transfer their bandy loads 
there enroute to Madras, is this surprising ? or any eyidence 
against the value of the rail ? Of how much of its traffic has 
the southern Coast Canal relieved the " old road" in that direc- 
tion ? Ride out some morning and admire the number of boats 
laden with the produce of the Southern Districts ; or turn to 
the Northern Coast Canal, and ask how many bandy loads of 
Gk)ods from Hyderabad or Guntoor pass down that long esta- 
blished and cheap line of Navigation. You will return home, 
not I hope a sadder, but I doubt not a wiser man. 

You state in your paper of the 4th, " it is certain that the 
present prices for goods entail a considerable loss, and so it is ex- 
pressly stated both by the late Consulting Engineer and the pre- 
sent in their reports that there was a loss (without depreciation) 
on all goods carried." 

Ton are in a position if you desire to know the truth, to avail 
yourself (A records, within a few minutes. I am not, and yet I 
(speaking from recollection) unhesitatingly deny the above. There 
was no loss on the Goods traffic during the half years ending dlst 
December 1858 and 30th June 1859, except on those goods 
which have within the last two years been carried by the Passen- 
ger (or fast) train. No loss on Groods was ever reported by the 
late Consulting Engineer. During the half years ending 31st 
December 1857 and 30th June 1858, following the introduction of 
mixed trains, there was a loss in the Goods traffic; since June 
1858 there has been none, except as before observed by the Pas- 
senger trains, so that your statement " that the jpreseiU prices for 
Goods entail a considerable loss" is unfounded. 

K you will look at the Eeport on the Eailway to 80th December 
1858, you will see that there was a profit of 2*2 Pie per ton per 
mile on Goods by the 15 mile train. The total profit on Gt>ods 
by the same train was Es. 22,667-5-5. By the 20 mile train 
there was a loss of Rs. 3,984-9-0, and you will see from the 
Returns published in the Fort St. George Gazette since the month 
of August last that Goods are no longer carried by that train. 

Whether the rail has a tendency to create traffic or not, you 
may learn from any intelligent native within call, who will inform 
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you that thousands of his countrymen and countrywomen now 
avail themselves of the rail to make journeys that they could not 
make before, and the last official report of the traffic I have 
{Fort St. George Gazette January 6th) shows that during the 
week ending the 17th December there were 15,187 passengers 
and 61,027 Maunds of Goods booked, against 4,727 passengers 
and 32,688 Maunds of Goods booked in the corresponding week 
of 1858. 

I see but two points demanding notice in your article of the 
7th instant upon the same subject. The first being somewhat 
of a personal character, 1 shall dispose of as briefly as possible. 

You take the subject of several paras ; the following " P. says 
that Eailways carry cheaper than any other means," and again, 
*' It was necessary to dwell a little upon the bold assertion that 
Eailways carried cheaper than any other means." 

You have ddiberatdy created your own giant, and most elabo- 
rately and somewhat tediously destroyed him. I said nothing 
that could to an unprcgudiced reader convey such a meaning. 

I said " In a country like tkis^ the Railways must do their 
work before they will pay, and this work is to carry men and 
goods cheaper, safer, faster than they ever yet have been car- 
ried," and again " by promoting the material interest of the peo- 
ple by carrying their produce 3 or 4 times cheaper and much 
more quickly and securely than at present." Writing as we are 
cm the fitness of Railways to this country generally, I say again 
that no unprejudiced man, reading with ordinary care, could have 
misinterpreted this into an opinion that Eailways carried bulky 
goods at a slow pace cheaper than could be effected by water- 
Again you say, alluding to the number of passengers expected 
to follow a reduction in the fares "even with such great num- 
bers, a large addition must be made to cover bare interest on 
1 or 2 lacs of Capital per mile." One or two ! ! What are 
you up to £20,000 per mile already. 

And you add "It is certainly very doubtful whether there is 
any real profit at all at the present price of 2 pies on the 
Madras Bailway." It is a provokingly low charge for your agree- 
ment I confess 3 and you have but one resource left and that 

H 
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it having come in your first article from " more than one pie" 
.up to "nearly two" now, boldly to assert, in spite of experi- 
ence and official reports that the cost will be quite 2, and that 
in fact there will be no profit at aU. But what good can come 
pf a discussion in which such random unreasonable assertions 
are to be made and laughed at. 

The remarks in your paper of the 10th instant remain now 
to be noticed, and they will occupy but a few lines happily as 
they are chiefly about Eajahmundry, whereas, far as I can 
learn, there is no project of a Bailway before the public. 

You say " at this moment only a trifling amount of capital 
excepting what is forced on by the guarantee has yet been 
invested. The prodigious profits on river navigation (I should 
think so when Providence gives us the river free) have indeed now 
at length begun to convince the people at home," &c., and there 
is something about irrigation, navigation, kc., excellent things, 
but if there be any force in the argument drawn from the 
difficulty experienced in getting money for Bailways without a 
guarantee, how is it that your first great work combining irriga- 
tion and navigation has condescended to start upon the same 
ground ? How is it that the Manchester capitalists with visions 
of cheap Cotton before their eyes have deliberately surrendered 
to Government all the profits they might have derived as a 
Company, for the improvement of the Godaveiy Navigation ? 

One more quotation from your paper of the 10th instant will 
suffice for me, and I think for you. 

You say " it does not appear how reducing the rates when 
the goods are now carried at a loss can ever make the Rail- 
way pay however much traffic it attracted." Here is displayed a 
want of acquaintance with first principles which must render all 
reasons on my side hopeless as far as you are concerned. I 
^efer you therefore to the Post Master General, or to the res? 
pectable firm of Moses and Son, for a few " early lessons" in 
social and commercial science, and shall wind up with a few 
general remarks. 

. You wish, and your readers will wish to get at the truth, 
JJiough after all the Railway in Indift is un fait accompU, and 

• • • A 
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if those now under construction do not do their work satisfac- 
torily, we shall have no more for some years to come : but you 
have not taken up the subject of Indian Eailways pur et sim- 
ple. You have mixed it up with one on which we might be 
better agreed, viz., Indian Eailway Companies as the means of 
carrying out those works. 

You have assumed £14,500 (say 1 or 2 lacs! !) as the Capi- 
tal cost. Now let me ask (and you write as if your opinion 
on this point would be valuable) do you think a single line of 
Railway with Rolling Stock should cost that sum in this country ? 
or what do you think it ought to cost? You don't like the 
question perhaps. 

Such a magnificent work as a Railway laid down in such a 
poor undeveloped country as this has much to do before its 
financial prosperity can reach its climax. But, what great un- 
dertakings involving a large outlay of Capital ever pay at once ? 
Those that do are certainly exceptions to a general rule. In a 
higher, and to us more important, sense, the Indian Railways 
(even the short line at Madras) are a great and demonstrated 
success. No one can mistake it. They are carrying produce at 
a rate 3 or 4 times below the ordinary charge throughout the 
country, and while doing this they are by the cheap and rapid 
conveyance of passengers, stimulating individual and social life 
among the people ; quickehing the national intelligence and 
promoting generally that stirring up of mind which is of greater 
importance to the people at the present time, than that cheap 
movement of cheap matter which you seem to think the one 
great source and spring of a country's well-being. 

January, 16th. 7 P. 

Reed. Jany. 25th. ) 



(Article ff<m Madras TimeSy January 2, 1860.^ 

We trust our friends will not begin to fear from the ap- 
pearance of P.'« third letter as a rejoinder, that we shall con- 
tinue to reply and rejoin and lengthen the controversy beyond 
all bounds. We are highly satisfied with it having extended so 
far, and have no doubt that having thus far heard more di-s- 
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tinctly than hitherto what can be said on both sides, those 
who perceive how essentially the future well-being of India will 
depend upon the kind of Public Works executed in it, will 
find some help in this controversy towards a right judgment in 
the case. 

In all countries, the question what kind of commxuiications 
are most suited to its wants and capabilities is a vital one, 
but it is much more so in India, than in extra tropical-coun- 
tries, because it is mixed up inseparably with the question oi 
Irrigation, on which the productiveness of this countiy is allowed by 
almost all to depend more than upon any other one thing, excepting, of 
course, peace. It is very evident that if one can combine Irrigation 
with cheap transit, it must be a point of the utmost impor- 
tance to ascertain whether waterways will, or will not provide 
for the main desiderata in communication, or whether we are 
under an absolute necessity of making a second complete set of 
works for communication at an enormous expense, besides those 
which are now all but universally considered to be absolutely 
necessary in India to provide certain, abundant, and cheap food 
and other produce of the land. We trust that the importance 
of this question, which is suited to the wants and circumstances 
of India, Eailways or Waterways, will be a sufficient excuse for 
our drawing a little long^ upon the patience of our readers, by 
replying to one or two more passages in P,'s letters, and by 
adding a few more remarks of our own on some points which 
our correspondent has not touched upon, but which yet appear 
to us of great importance. 

In the latter part of F/s second letter he asks, "what have 
the water projects to do with the Railway ? What has the 
Godavery to do with Salem and Bangalore ?" We must say that 
we should have thought a man of much less acuteness than P. 
might have saved us the trouble of answering this question, but 
as it touches the very heart of the whole subject, we must tiy 
to give a plain answer. 

First then, if waterways can be constructed at 1-1 0th the 

cost of railways, and when constructed can both produce cheap 

articles of food and export, and also carry them at 1-lOth the 

cost of carriage by Rail, as they are now actually doing, it is 
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quite certain that the parts of the country which were sacri- 
ficed to the Eailways, must be content to see both home and 
foreign markets Med with articles at prices at which they can- 
not possibly supply them. It will be impossible for North 
Arcot to contend with Bajahmundry, nor even with Nag- 
poor in the Madras Market, when the waterways in that direc- 
tion are completed. So also with the Dekhan. When the Irriga- 
tion Company have opened their line, produce from Poonah and 
Hyderabad will undersell in Madras those of North Arcot. They 
will be both produced and carried much cheaper. SaUm u directly 
and vitally concerned in the Godavery and the Kistnah. So also 
with the South ; 60 miles of Canal will unite that to Sadras 
with the South Arcot Canal, and open Madras to the produce 
of Tanjore, at a rate of carriage which the Salem Eailway 
cannot afford. At this moment, the enormous surplus produce 
of Bajahmundry grown at so low an expense by means of Irri- 
gation is pouring into Madras and Ceylon at prices with which 
North Arcot and Salem cannot contend. Last year 50,000 tons 
of rice were exported from Cocanada solely owing to the cheap- 
ness of production and of carriage by Canal to the Port. And 
again in consequence chiefly of the great production of food 
on lands so employed, 30,000 tons of oil seeds and other pro- 
duce were grown on lands not needed for the production of 
food, and were exported. 

Thus it is most certain that the Districts preoccupied by 
Eailways and so excluded from Irrigation and waterways, will be 
grievously depressed, and find it impossible to contend even in 
near markets with distant districts favoured with Hydraulic 
Works. K P. had an estate in Salem and found he was ex- 
cluded from the Madras market, in consequence of the cheap 
production and cheap transit of other districts much further off, 
he would not need to get somebody else to answer so simple 
a question as what had Salem to do with the Godavery. But 
secondly, they have everything to do with one another, inas- 
much as the actual results from Hydraulic Works, show in the 
strongest light that it was complete delusion to suppose that we 
had no alternative but to spend one or two lacs of Eupees on a 
mile of communication. They show that we have within our 
reach a means of opening up the whole country to both goods 
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and passenger traffic, at 1-1 Oth to 1-5 Oth of that cost. Were 
it not for the Godaveiy and other Waterworks, people . might 
still be supposing that though the Madras and other Eailways 
have totally failed to pay their Interest, yet we had no choice 
between them and the former dreadful state of things in India. 
They might have supposed that it was almost a necessity 
to play this desperate game of saddling India with a new- 
burthen of two millions a year, in the vague hope that 
something or other mi^t yet happen which should enable 
her to bear it, although already staggering under a load 
which our wisest Statesmen have yet failed to enable her 
to bear, so that hitherto we have had a continually accumulat- 
ing debt. But now we have in Hydraulic Works, a palpable 
proof that we were not at all in such desperate circumstances, 
that we have it in our power to establish a system of commu- 
nication which shall most abundantly meet every demand of our 
circumstances, works which will at once produce and carry, and 
cost so little and yield such enormous direct returns, that there 
is not the least difficulty in carrying theito out at once in 
every district of India. The connection in this way also 
between Eailways and Waterways, between the experiment in 
Salem and that in Bajahmundry, is of the closest kind, and we 
must not be surprised if the advocates for Bailwayft show a little 
uneasiness when they are mentioned together. We may safely 
say, that the main cause why the Eailways have been so far 
executed, was that the two kinds of works were under separate 
departments and were always considered separately, and when 
the real question was forced upon the authorities in a measure," 
all they could do was to protest against " adverse discussion, 
and refuse to hear the other side of the question, and to aUow 
of a fair and fidl comparison of the two kinds of works. 

Thirdly. There is a special connection between the two kinds 
of works, now that so much capital has been sunk in these 
unremunerative works, and that is, that Hydraulic Works offer 
the only prospect of enabling the country to bear this new 
and terrible burthen. Tanjore pays a Revenue of from 55 lacs 
and upwards, from double to six times what other districts 
pay, 9nd Eajahmundry has increased in Eevenue already ^ per 
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cent., or 12J lacs of Rupees, owing to their Hydraulic Works, 
and there is no reason why etery district in India should not 
produce a similar increased Kevenue, if the same means were 
used ; and thus we have before us a very plain answer to that 
question which report says has lately been so anxiously asked 
by the Secretary of State, — How is the Madras Railway to be 
paid for ? And which must be asked . shortly respecting all the 
others. We have no doubt that something may be done 
by lowering the Assessment, as has indeed already been ef- 
fected in some districts ; nay we do not see much reason 
to fear that by judicious arrangements in this line, the Re- 
venues may be so much improved as to meet the new demand 
of two millions a year, but there seems to be abundant proof 
that what can be done in this way will not compare with what 
can be effected by Hydraulic Works. Sixteen districts treated 
as Rajahmundry has been, would pay the interest of the Rail- 
way debt, even reckoning only by what increase has already 
taken place in the Revenue, but when the water is distributed 
to the remaining land of the Grodavery Delta, and the late Go- 
vernment orders to lay on a water-rate of three rupees an acre 
are carried out, the increase of Revenue will be at least 
30 lacs, so that seven districts so improved would pay the 
whole interest of the Railway debt. There will indeed still 
be a loss, for if neither the Madras nor Bombay Railways are pay- 
ing much more than their expenses on the present most productive 
part, as they certainly are not, when allowance is made for de- 
preciation, there is no hope that when the principal portion, which 
will be comparatively so improductive, is brought into operation, 
the receipts will equal the expenditure; but tMt loss will fall 
upon the Shareholders, and not upon the State. 

There is yet a fourth point of connection between the Railways 
and the Grodavery. The only thing that q)ens any prospects of Rail- 
ways being rendered capable of paying for themselves is the inoirease 
of the wealth and general improvement of the condition of the 
people of India by means of Hydraulic Works. If the immediate 
neighbourhood of Calcutta cannot even pay the bare interest and 
expenses of Railways, and those of Bombay, Madras, and Allaha- 
bad wJU scarcely pay even bare expenses including depreciation, it 
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would be long indeed before the great mass of the Bailways 
would pay their interest, unless some help came from without. 
But if we can by some other means greatly alter the condition 
of the people, and raise them from their present abject poverty, 
they may perhaps within some moderate time possess means 
enough to enable them to pay for Railways on some lines. 
Eajahmundry is now selling by sea alone more than 40 lac3 
worth of her produce, above what she used to sell, (actual 
value), and if to this we add her saving by water tran- 
sit, increased exports by land, and increase of produce con- 
sumed by herself, we cannot reckon her total increase of income 
since the Works were begun at less than 70 or 80 lacs a 
year, so that the district must be rapidly increasing in wealth. 
If this process were going on generally throughout the country, 
the prospects of the Railways would undoubtedly brighten con- 
siderably wherever they didn't come into direct competition with 
waterways. 

P. next touches upon the point of the actual cost of carriage 

by improved rivers, which is also a fundamental one in the 

question, but we will not attempt to detain the attention of 
our readers longer to-day. 



(Article front Madras Times, Februari/ 11 J 

In the Railway investigation we come next to the main point 
of the whole question, the cost of transport. Wonderful it seems 
that before millions were expended, this fundamental point was 
not examined. The Railways were undertaken in order to create 
traffic, yet this inquiry at what cost can they carry was never 
made. We have seen innumerable papers on the Railway project, 
but not one of them contained a careful investigation of this point 
on which all depended, and we have to learn by experience that 
when the Railway has been executed, our present Gk)vemor states 
in his Minute of the 17th June last, "so far from creating traf- 
fic, the Railway has not even obtained the whole of the exist- 
ing traffic between Madras and the places to which it has been 
opened," and the Governor General in Council says, "but it 
is a fact, which it is well to keep in view, that in the pre- 
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sent state of things, the shareholders are really mt interested in 
the question, nor have they any clear prospect qf ever being 
interested in it ; indirectly, inasmuch as a Railway to which 
country carts are preferred for three-fourtJis of the goods 
carried from end to end qf line, is qf little public bene^ 
fit, and directly inasmuth as it loses in the form of guaranteed 
Interest aU the d^erence between the present profits' and those 
which would be available under a better system of management. ^^ 

What can be clearer than that while all this discussion is 
going on about how to coax the traffic on to the Eailway, 
there can be no question as to the work being ''a complete 
mistake," as Lord Stanley termed it. Even if the Eailways succeeded 
in transferring all the traffic from the Eoad, what advantage would 
it be? It is evident that the utmost they could do, would be 
to carry at some insignificant amount below the old rates, and 
consequently the benefit would be insignificant. These discussions 
are alone quite decisive; if the Eailway could carry at 1-10 or 
even \ of the rates by road there would be no discussion. 
And if the Eailways had an ample margin of profits, so that 
they could lower their charges, they would of course do so, 
till they had at least got possession of thje present traffic. 
A new kiad of communication, which after costing nominally 
80,000 Es. a mile, (really much more) leaves room for discus- 
sion about how to get the present traffic to go by it, is un- 
mistakeably a failure, when it has been carried 100 miles, has 
been worked for 2 or 3 years and ends in a great main line 
of road, on which is concentrated the traffic of several princi- 
pal branches. 

What the actuQl cost of carriage by Eailway in India is, is 

not yet determined. The late Consulting Engineer we believe 

made it 6 or 7 P. without depreciation, the present calculates 

the cost to be 9 P. for Eailway material which is of course 

carried cheaper than goods generally. To this must be added 

at least 2 or 3 P. for depreciation. These rates are however both higher 

than those in England and America. The American Deputation reckon 

them to be about 5 P., in the former and 6 in the latter, 

including depreciation, but exclusive of interest. Allowing P.*s 

rate for interest 3 P, in addition to these we should have 8 

I 
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or 9 P. Whether the cost will be higher or lower in India 
is not certain, but so far as the Madras Consulting Engineer's 
calculations go, it would probably be considerably higher, per- 
haps not less than 14 F. induding interest and depredation. 
But we must allow a much larger profit than 8 P. per ton 
per mile if the Eailways are to pay their interest, for the 
traffic on "^an average will be only a small portion of that 
supposed by P. in his calculation for 3 P. viz., 400,000 
tons a year, which he allows on the Calcutta line, costing as 
he reckons 145,000 rupees a mile. This however is qiute suffi- 
cient to show that the hope of the Eailways carrying at n 
cost that will answer the puposes of India is vain. We there- 
fore mtist have some other means or the country cannot thrive. 

Let us see what data we have respecting the cost of water- 
carriage. First we have in England for instance the coasting 
carriage for slates from the Menai Straits to London, as we 
have before mentioned 16 shillings for 750 miles, or 2 P. per 
ton per mile, including carriers profit, which we have no means 
of ascertaining. We have also Coals from Newcastle to London 
stated to be 6 shillings for 350 miles, pr 1^ P. without car- 
riers profit ; these are both without return cargoes. On the Erie 
Canal, worked with animal labour, 4 P. per ton, of which 
about 2 P. is tgll, leaving 2 P. including cfurriers profit ; this 
is for a distance of 360 miles, in a country where money is 
about -l^th of the value it is here, and without steam power. 
Qn the Hudson the cost is much lea? than this. Now that 
the Erie Canal is enlarged for boats of larger size and worked 
by steam, there can be no doubt, that it will be worked at 
a much lower rate — ^those prices correspondent with ^ or -J P. 
in India, allowing for the difference in the value of money. 
In India we have the ordinary rate of hire for boats carrying 
stone in Bajahmundry, 3 P. a ton, for short distances <^ 
20 or 40 miles. The actual cost is about 1 P., and the 
profit is therefore very high, owing to the rapid increase 
of traffic. Grain is usually carried at 5 to 6 P. a ton, for 
short distances ; this difference is probably chiefly owing to the 
custom of the natives of detaining the boats so long, while the stone 
boats are loaded and discharged without delay. This is a very high 
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rate, owing to the demand for freight having far exceeded the supply 
of boats. The cost of carriage is of course the grand point in 
judging of communications, not the charge. The question is 
what is actually expended. In what proportion the saving by a 
better means goes to the sender and to the carrier is of course 
a secondary question. K too much goes to the latter, the matter 
will soon be corrected by competition. It must be known also 
that this 1 P., actual cost, is with very small boats absurdly 
iU-suited to the Canals ; with suitable boats the same crews would 
convey fully double the tonnage. 

Again in the Madras Northern Canal, shells are carried 45 
miles for 15 Ks. per load of 18 tons, actual weight, or 3^ P. 
per ton ; including carriers profit. This also is with very iU 
adapted boats, and near Madras where labour is higher than 
in the interior. The charge for Salt carried 20 miles is 4 J 
P. and carried 10 miles 6|- P. including every thing— these 
boats also drawing about 2 ft. Allowing thus for 

First, larger boats suppose 200 tons. 
Secondly, boats of a suitable form. 
Thirdly, worked by steam power, 

Fourthly, for long distances of 3 to 600 miles, we cannot 
possibly be wrong in supposing that the goods can be carried 
for less than 1 P. with an ample profit, on improved rivers or 
capacious Canals. In fact down stream a steamer can tow ' so 
large a quantity that the cost is extremely low, and the princi- 
pal traffic will always be downwards. The extreme low cost of 
fiiel in most parts of this Presidency will be an important 
point. The cost on the Gbdavery is 1 Rupee per ton of wood, 
equal to 2J Rupees per ton of coal. One of the Scinde Rail- 
way Company's boats of 200 nominal horse power and drawing 
only 2 feet lately tried in the Thames, used 1 cwt. of fuel 
per mile equal to 3 cwt. of wood, which would cost on the 
(xodavery about 2 As. so that if she were towing 1,000 tons 
down stream, the cost for fuel would be only 1-4 0th P. per 
ton per mile. 

But perhaps nothing will show better what the cost of good 
water transit is than the case of the Hudson Steamers, which 
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we have before alluded to. They run at from 16 to 18 miles 
an hour, the same speed as the Eailways, and cany 1st class 
passengers 160 miles for 1 dollar or 2 Es., and at night 
this includes a bed ; the charge being at the rate of 2^ P. a 
mile. So that a man goes on board at 7 P. m. goes to bed, 
and arrives at Albany at 5 a. m., having had his night's rest, 
and pays one fourth of what he would generally by Sail tra- 
velling at the same speed. This is quite conclusive as to the 
superiority of waterways, even if high speed were an im- 
portant object. The above rate is not equal to i P. in this 
country, and it is certain that 3rd class passengers therefore 
would be carried in this country at less than i P. at ample 
speed. The cost of fuel there is just nine times that on the 
Godavery. 

It is impossible from this example of the Hudson Steams to 
escape this conclusion, that if we had either improved rivers or 
capacious Canals, so that we could use large steamers, we could 
carry both goods and passengers at from •)- to 1 P. a mile and 
run at any speed that we could require. If a boat can be work- 
ed at 16 or 18 miles an hour, charging only 2 J P. per mile 
in America, it is certain that a higher speed could be attained 
and still at a very small charge. But the Bailways in India 
are only worked at 12 and 20 miles an hour. So that even if 
high speed were a great object, the Eailways have no advantage, 
and to beggars such as we are, high speed is an object perfect- 
ly insignificant compared with cheapness. Can there be a ques- 
tion, which would be most advantageous to India, a railway 
carrying 1,000 passengers a day at 2 P. a head, at 20 miles 
and 50,000 tons a year at 8 P. and at 12 miles, or a 
canal or river that carried 3,000 passengers at ^ P. and 
at 12 miles, and 500,000 tons of goods at 1 P. and 6 miles. 
For we may be certain that if the charge were reduced to ^ 
andf, the traflBlc would be increased many fold. And when to 
this we add that the Canal or River navigation costs from one- 
fifth to l-20th of the Railway, (and the former irrigates also), 
the superiority of the waterway is really incalculable. And as 
we have said, there is no occasion to suppose that the water 
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way is worked so low as 12 miles when the Hudson* river has 
been worked for many years at 16 to 18 miles. 

And in judging of the above charges in America, we must 
remember that the navigations there are closed for from 4 to 6 
months in the year, so that a year's interest of works and stock 
has to be charged on 6 or 8 months traffic. If the Erie Canal was 
worked 2 pie per ton per mile in its former contracted state, 
without steam power, open only 6 months in the year, and with 
labour at about 1-|- Eupee a day, how can we be wrong in ex- 
pecting that rivers and capacious canals in India would be work- 
ed at less than 1 P., when 

1st, They are open all the year. 

2nd, Larger boats are used than at present. 

3rd, Steam power. 

4th, Labour at 2 Annas a day. 

And again we have the actual cost of carrying stone on the 
Eajahmundiy Canals, 1 P., with 

1st, Short trips of 20 or 40 miles. 

2nd, Very small boats. 

3rd, Very ill adapted vessels. 

4th, Human labour. 

5th, No return cargo. 

These boats carry about 25 tons, are worked by 3 men, and 
make the complete trip of 32 miles and back in 5 days. This at 
3 As. per man per day is 45 As. or 540 P. for 800 tons 
carried 1 mile, or f P. per ton per mile only, besides the boat 
hire. 

It must also be remembered, that the above Eailway rates 
suppose European capital, energy and skill. When we see a 
long line of Steamboat Canal or improved river, systematically 
worked by a European Company with ample capital, and an 
enormous traffic, it is impossible to say what we may find the 
cost of traffic can be reduced to in India, but the above data 



* A late Calcutta Engineer's journal contains an amount of the Hudson 
Steamers, and names more than one that run upwards of 24 miles an 
hour or 4 miles above the protest trains on the Indian Railways. 
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are amply sufficient to show tliat it will be so low that eveik 
the cheapest articles, even building materials may be moved hun- 
dreds of miles, at an available cost. 

The Eajahmundiy transit boats are another unmistakeable proof 
of the cost of transit by water. The charge is 1 F. per head, and 
the profits have been from 20 to 40 per cent. The last report was 
40 per cent, and allowing 13 per cent, for depreciation, the avail- 
able profit was 27 per cent., and as the boats are now let, the 
profits would be 12 per cent. more. This is besides very lai^ pro- 
fits to the lessees of the boats, shown by the eagerness with which 
they are taken.* With steam power and longer lines (the present 
Hues are only 30 and 50 miles), the boats could certainly be worked 
at ample profits at \ P., probably about -J- of the bare cost by 
the Railway in India, l-12th of the bare cost on those in America, 
and 1-1 0th on those of England. These prices are sufficient to 
show that P. is quite mistaken in supposing that there is any- 
thing astonishing in the ''unparalleled spectacle of goods carried 
on an unimproved river at 1 P. per ton per mile." They are in 
fact at this moment carried on an unimproved river, in America 
too, and one open only for 8 months in the year at very little 
above that rate. On the Lakes also, goods are carried at from 
1 to 2 P. in America. . 

Here for the present we must pause, resuming the subject in 
our next, when we hope to be able to dispose of the remainder 
of P.'« second letter. 



(Article from the Madras Times^ February 13.) 

P. Gk)es on to say, " There are many things water-carriage 
cannot do which are essential to the progress of a people. It 
may carry heavy goods cheaper, but it cannot carry passengers, 
mails and troops at 30 or 40 miles an hour. It cannot and 
never did stimulate the mind and intelligence of a nation, nor tell 
upon its progress or wealth and strength as Eailways have done.** 
It is by such vague declamation as this that the delusion about 



* Oomputiog boats have jiist been put on those Canals, chazging fth 
per mile. 
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Bailways has been hitherto kept up. We must therefore try to 
analyze this Para. : — ^In the first place what have the rates of 30 
or 40 miles an hour to do with the case, when even after having 
incurred the enormous expense of making the Kailway, these 
speeds are so totally out of proportion to the wants and circum- 
stances of the country, that nobody dreams of working the Bail- 
ways at them. It is found that 12 and 20 miles an hour are so 
expensive, that they cannot clear the common roads. 

The fallacy here consists in the words " a people ; if such 
speeds are essential to the progress of any people, it is certain 
that they are not in India, nor even in America, where 
the usual speed is 18 miles an hour. Even in England, the Amer- 
ican Deputation state that the average in the lines that had the 
fastest trains was only 26^ miles, and on the Midland 22\, and 
that they have not been able to keep up the speeds of their fast 
trains, that their speeds were greater some time ago than they 
are now. In America generally they state them to be 25 per 
cent, lower than in England. Nothing can be more certain 
than that a "^ speed which is not essential in America is not 
essential here, and therefore saying that waterways can't carry 
at 30 or 40 miles an hour, has no more to do with the argument 
than to say that they cannot cany at 100. These speeds are 
not wanted, and the actual working of the Railways shows that 
fill the Eailway boards, the Grovemment and the Consulting En- 
gineers are agreed in considering them in fact impracticable in 
India, involving too much risk and too much expense. 

When P. says that waterways *' can carry heavy goods cheaper," 
as if this were all that they could do, his words are 
certainly not calculated to convey a right impression. They 
cannot only carry heavy goods cheaper, but passengers also at 
high speeds at ^ or |^ the price that Eailways can, and that at 
an outlay of capital of 1-lOth or l-20th of that required for 
Eailways. With respect to the latter part of the para., it is 
most certain that waterways can and will stimulate India in a 
way that Eailways cannot possibly do. Which would have the 
most stimulating effect upon a district, 50 lacs spent upon a 
single line of Eailway 60 miles long, and carrying at 8 P. a ton, with 
the loss of all the Interest of the Capital^ or the same money spent in 
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Irrigating 500,000 acres, with an increase of produce worth 75 lacs a 
year and that raised at half the former cost, together with 1,000 miles 
of water-way carrying at 1 P. and putting every village in direct 
communication with a home market and a port, the Capital 
also yielding a direct return to the Shareholders of 30 or 30 per 
cent. Will the two modes of proceeding bear a moment's com- 
parison, as to their respective effects " in stimulating the mind 
and intelligence of this " nation," at least. Which would 
" tell most upon its progress or wealth and strength." 

P.'« following para, is of the same kind. He says that 
" the effect of the Kail in Belgium has be«i to draw away 
all the traflBlc from the Canal," &c. In the first place, we are 
not dealing with Belgium^ but with India. It's quite possible 
that there are cases where Steam power on a Kailway had the 
advantage over animal power on a Canal. Did P. ever try the 
effect of a Steam boat Canal on a horse Eailway running parallel to it. 
The results would be certain. But much more ; even in England there 
is not a Railway that would stand against a Steam boat Canal 
running parallel to it. If a Company cut a first class Canal, 
like the Erie in its enlarged state at a cost of about £12fi00 a 
mile, \ of the cost of a Railway, and worked it only at 12 or 15 
miles an hour for 1st Class Passengers, and lower speeds to suit 
others, there is not a Railway in England with such a competitor 
that would pay its expenses. The main fallacy in this sort of 
statement, consists in comparing a communicaticm having the enor- 
mous advantage of Steam power with another without it, 

A director of one of the Staffordshire Railways gave us the fol- 
lowing account of his Railway. When they applied for their Act, 
they took credit for all the min^al traffic on a Canal that ran 
parallel to it. When they had made their Railway, all the min^als 
continued to go as they did before, even in spite of Steam ; they 
then purchased the Canal, but continued to work it just as before. 
They couldn't afford to carry its traffic by the Rail. P. also asks, 
"who were those who with a beautiful network of Canals, pro- 
posed and actually executed miles of Railway at £30 or 40,000 a 
mile, &c., who were they? I leave them to the tender mercies 
of your contributor." It is very merciful of him to leave them 
to us ; had he left them to the hundreds of thousands of the 
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ruined Shareholders, who were misled by them, they would have^ 
met with little quarter. 

We will show them all the mercy consistent with our seat 
on the Bench. What has been the result? First the Capital so 
employed has been certainly the most unproductive in England. 
Many Bailways return no dividend at all, some return 2, the 
highest 6 or 7, and the average of the whole 4 per cent. The 
Oxford Canal cost £2,500 a mile, and when part of it was 
enlarged and made fit for Steamboats, it cost about £6,000; 
the average of all the Canals in England is probably not at the 
utmost l-5th, the cost of Bailways, and had they been enlarged 
and strengthened and adapted fdr rapid transit like the Erie Canal, 
they would not have cost \ of that of Eailways, and would cer- 
tainly have carried at \ the charges on Bailways and have yielded 
10 or 16 per cent, to the owners. Let us consider the history of 
the Erie Canal. It was first cut on a very small scale wisely 
suited to the then circumstances of the country. Our intelligent 
Cousins know better than to set up their carriage before they had 
a waggon. Its first cost was £1,400,000 or £4,000 a mile. 
Some 20 years after, when by its means the country had been 
populated and enriched, it was enlarged. This was about 
the time of the introduction of high-speed Bailways. Two 
lines of Bailway were then constructed between the Coast and 
the Lakes, parallel with the Hudson and the Canal. The long 
coni^uance of the frost there closing the Canal for nearly half 
the year, made it essential, that some communications should be 
constructed which would be open the whole year. But after 
going to this great expense, it was still found essential again to 
enlarge the Canal, at an expense of some milHons sterling, and 
this is now nearly or quite completed. We thus see that on a 
line on which there were akeady two Bailways, and a Canal, it 
was stOl found essential " in the progress to wealth and strength 
of this nation," that a Steam boat Canal should be constructed, 
even though in a Latitude where the frost closed it for 5 or 6 
months. The reason was that ({fter the fullest trial of the Eailways, 
they could neither carry the quantities ncnr at the prices that was 
essential to the progress of the country. The bare cost of the 
Bailway carriage being 6 P. and that of the Canal worked by Steam 
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boat I F.| tbe dif^nee of cost akme on suppose 4 ixdilioiis of 
tons 360 miles, would be Z\ millions SUrling a year; but tbisP 
is a very small part of the loss that the want of the Canal would 
oecasion. PtobaWy not 1-lOth of this traffic could bear the Bail- 
way charge fw 500 miles, so that but for the Canal, 9-lOth oi 
tUs would be st<^pped altogether. We have seen a Pamphlet, on 
Indian Commmncations by an American in which it is stated that 
not a bushel of wheat from the Mississipi has ever reached New 
York by the Railway. 

^0^ if such an intelligent people as those of New Yoik, founcE 
that notwithstanding the great drawback of 5 or 6 months stop- 
page of traffic eveiy year, and after two Railways had been laid 
on the same general line^ a steam boat Canal was indispensable, 
is not this alone saffident to make us at least question whether 
India can do without waterways, and if they are essential simply 
as cgmmunicalionSy how much more when they will irrigate and 
give us cheap produce, in addition to cheap transit. One of the 
late professional periodicals stated that one of the Railways on 
this line to Lake Erie is now aU but bankrupt, and no wonder, 
Sut we have not been able to obtain particulars of the ^ect of 
Steam upon this Canal, There is no doubt that even in England, the 
oecasional stoppage by ftost is a most serious if not vital objection 
to their being dependent upon Canals, and this exonerates the 
projectors of the Railways in « measure, but it by no means 
justifies a general ^stem of Railways even there on the scale 
they have been constructed, vis. at £40,000 a mile. We see by 
actual results, that excepting on a few first class lines sudi as that 
&om Ix>ndon topnraxds Paris, &o., even England with her enormous 
wealth could not afford such works, i(x she does not and cannot 
pay the Interest kA their cost, whereas if Steam boat Canals had 
been oonstructed on the secondary lines at £13 or 15,000 a mile» 
and worked at 12 or 15 miles an hour, they would have paid 
abundant dividends, have carried at \ the rates of the Railways 
and consequently have accommodated & or 10 times the number of 
Passengers and tons of goods. Even th^re the large steamers mBning 
b^ween London and Edinburgh are, or w^re, not long ago, full of Ist 
Class Passengers in the summer, although the voyage took 48 hours, 
and with all the drawbacks of risk, sea-sickness, &c., while the nil* 
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way time was firom 12 to 20 hours ; what would have been the 
e£fect of a Steaiaboat Canal on the same line, canTing at haH 
the cost of the sea voyage without its drawbacks and at higher 
speed? The Hudson rirer Steamboat transit is for both conveni- 
ence and cost the perfection of transit. 

The Postscript to P/« letter is as easily disposed of as the rest. 
Be asks how it is that the East Indian BailWay is quoted at 1 
per cent, premium and the Irrigation Company at -|th; the latter 
k on ill paid, th6 other on £190. K P. had 100 shares in the 
latter on which he had paid iBlOO, he could sell theln for 
1^160, or 60 per cent, premium. If he had £100 invested ii^ 
« share in the former he could sell it for £101, or 1 per cent, 
premium.* There is no question about the profits of the Irriga- 
tion Company; they are to receive, besides 5 per cent., half 
Che amount paid by the Ryots for the water, above the same 
* per ceirt. 

We have thus carefully remarked upon every part of P.U 
second letter. We have yet his third to notice, but it will not 
■be necessary to go into such detail. with that. 



{Article from tie Madras Times, "Ft^mary 18.) 

We come now to jP.'« third letter, which was written in reply 
to some of the things contained in our former papers. We 
certainly cannot return our correspondent's compliment, that what 
we have said merits little notice. We fed assured that all that 
if*, says merits the fullest notice. They are the views still of 
« very large body, and ^^t years ago were those of perhaps the 
whole community, excepting only a mere handful of individuals. We 
Eave indeed abundant proof that there is already a very consi- 
derable number who clearly see through the fallacies by which 
Railways in India were and are supported, but the number 
who are now entirely shaken in their former notions and are 
prepared to hear the other side of the question, and who want 
nothing but such an expos^ as we have been giving of the 



* The price now quoted is 3 £ per skare 6r 200 pei* cait. premium, 
And that wil^ so large to amount of money in hand nearly \ a jeSjc 
lioik sterling that it must be kmg before any oalb are made. 
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nature of the arguments, by which they have been hitherto de- 
luded, the number of. such we are sure is enormous. 

- P.'« letters are in this way of the utmost' importance and 
every word he says is worth notice. His letters put before us 
distinctly the sort of vague fancies that are floating unexamined 
in the minds of so many, and which till they are brought to 
some test appear to be sound and unanswerable, but which fall 
to pieces the moment they are touched by a fact. The sole 
difficulty hitherto has been to obtain a hearing for the other 
side ; the views that were generally held were not allowed to 
be examined. This was curiously shown in the protest against 
*' adverse discussion" made by a former Head of the Public 
Works Department of India. 

There is only one thing that never makes men fear adverse 
discussion ; the man who has carefully tested by a variety of ways 
his own views of a subject, and has fully satisfied himself that 
they will bear adverse discussion, always courts it; he wants 
others to be as folly satisfied about it as he is himself, be- 
cause he knows that they cannot be depended on to stand firm 
when difficulties are encountered, if they have working in their 
minds unresolved objections. We feel that P. in bringing for- 
ward all that can possibly be said by an intelligent man who 
is well acquainted with the subject of Kailways, is doing that 
for Public Works in India, which no friend to Hydraulic Works 
could do. For instance in this present letter, where he speaks 
of our meeting the theory that there is a tendency in Kailways to 
create traffic, by the simple fact which we have before our eyes, 
that the Madras Eailway after four years trial has, as observed by 
both our new Governor and the Grovemor General, so far from 
creating traffic, failed even to absorb the old traffic of a com? 
mon road, and that not a very good one. As P. has no an- 
swer whatever to this, he eudeavours to escape by simply say- 
ing it is an " evasion." There are very few indeed who will 
not be satisfied that the terming an argument, which consists 
in bringing a plain and notorious fact in answer to a theory, 
an evasion, is a surrender. If an ancient philosopher when 
stating that the world was flat, had been replied to by some 
plain man, I don't see how that can be when we see the mast 
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lieads of the ships first, he might in the same way, and no 
doubt would have said, that's an evasion. For whether ancients 
or modems, men will not give up their own theories, even in 
the face of palpable facts. But then the bystanders, who are not 
committed to the theory, cannot but feel that one that cannot 
stand before a fact must be given up. 

There is no need of theorizing about the tendency of Water- 
ways to create traific in India ; in Rajahmundiy, it's notorious 
that the traffic is 30 or 40 times what it was before the Ca- 
nals were cut. Had a Canal been carried to Goriattam and so 
brought the jungles of the Ghauts within a practicable distance 
of the Madras Market, in respect of cost, the fact of the creation 
of traffic would have been as palpable as the opposite is now ; a 
new traffic from Gt)riattam of 50 or 100,000 tons of fire-wood 
and timber would have left no room for arguing. 

Nothing is now wanted but this sort of plain answer to the 
old theories, in order to satisfy a very large proportion of our 
feUow citizens, and the man who brings those theories distinctly 
forward is doing the best service he can to the cause of the ma- 
terial improvement of India. Many of them are indeed felt 
to be only theories by particular individuals. How many 
are saying what we lately saw in a letter from an old 
Officer of the Public Works Department in another Presidency, 
'' What is doin^ now as regards Railways and Canals ; ^re 
any changes to be made, or are we to go on as of old, spend- 
ing money without getting any returns," speaking on P.'« grounds. 
How many more saying with another, " I don't expect much 
from the Irrigation Company's works, look at the returns from 
the Eailways," speaking with reference to the investment of private 
funds. Others are saying with the owner of a limestone quarry- 
in Bengal, " I only know that the Railways won't help me for 
they can't carry limestone." Thus multitudes are now finding by 
facts, that the Eailways fail them each in his own parti- 
cular case. What is wanted is to show that these individual 
cases put together prove the fact that the Railways fail to ac- 
complish the object for which they are constructed. And when 
this is well established, we may be sure that people will begin 
to say, " But what can be done, that will really * create traffic,' 
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yield returns to Goyeniinent or individual capitalists, carry tlie 
great traffic oi the country at available rates/' fec^ and whett 
they are shown {Mainly that there ai^ Public Works which 
cannot only do all this, but literally without cost, because the 
whole cost will be met over and over again by their effects oi 
another kind, that is, in providing cheap produce ; we may hope 
that the great mass of the people, all in fact who axe not 
completely committed to Bailways, will become willing to give 
up their old unprofitable theories^ and accept of facts and pro- 
fits instead* 

But let us retvxa to P.'« letter. He again, as in a formes csae^ 
puts words into our mouth which we never used ; he says,, we 
have "no excuse in taking the cost of the Bengal line as tt 
standard for that of Indian Bailways in general." Tkext is cer- 
tainly not such a matter as this in our remarks. When speaks 
ing in general of Railways in India, we said jfrom 1 to 2 lacs 
a mile, the lowest is said by the Railway men to cost 80,000 
Rs. for a single line (without accumulations of interest and with 
very small rolling stock) and the highest, 145 Rs. a mile for 
a single line and 175 for a double one, also without inter- 
est and with a very small rolling stock. We certainly £dn't 
take 2 lacks for the '' standard of Indian Railways in general." 
We must again observe that when an opponent answers what is 
not said, we cannot be wrong in concluding thaC there is a 
difficulty in answering what is said. 

With reference to what P. says that in stating the real cost 
of the Railways,, "we are deceiving our readers^" we have s 
very good conscience. Most assuredly we should have helped to 
deceive them,^ if we had kept out of mind this accumulated 
Interest. And it is particularly necessary for companson with 
Hydradic W(»:ks> because the fact of their immediate returns is 
one of the great distinguishing features of that class of im- 
provements« 

Wherever Irrigation works have been carried on in this Presi*- 
dency at least, the interest of the money has been a very small 
part of the immediate returns. They are not like a bridge 
wHch is of no use tUl the last arch is completed,, or like a Railway 
of which we are told, that the reason why it does not yidd anj^ re- 
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tum, is that only 100 miles of the most productive part has yet 
been worked, and that only for four years ; the moment a river 
is embanked even for a short distance, or an Irrigation Chan-* 
nel cut to carry water even for a portion of the year, or a 
drainage canal led through a flooded tract, results are obtained, 
and thus the Interest is paid and much more while the works 
are in progress. 

How can it be otherwise when the cosi and ^ects of water are so 
disproportionate. The increase (rf produce by irrigating an acre is not 
less than 15 Bs. per annum, the cost of the 6000 cubic yards 
required for it, is when the works are executed on a large scale, 
about 4 or 5 rupees in Capital, induding all the works in sm extensive 
project, and of course there are parts of it that may be first 
imdertaken of which the returns are far greater than the aver- 
age. And this is especially the case in this Presidency, be- 
cause from one end of it to the other, there are so many tanks 
and channels in operation which require nothing but additional 
water thrown into them to make them far more productive. 
There is for instance an Annicut across the Palar near Arcot, 
and many hundred tanks below its level, whidi do not water 
half the land they might do, and thus nothing is wanted but 
the intermediate channels, which would not cost half the sum 
named to supply 6000 cubic yards of water. So it was in 
Tanjore ; there was plenty of water in the Cc^eroon, the dis- 
tributing channels were e^ in use, nothing wanted to en- 
sure a vast increase of produce upon about a million of acres, 
but the two CoUeroon Annicuts ; they were both built in 
three months, and before a year from their commencement was 
over, an increase of produce had been obtained far exceeding the 
cost of the Annicuts. So if the Irrigation Company turn the 
flood water of the Toombudra before the Annicut is completed, 
into the first 40 miles of the channel, which will require no 
heavy works of any kind, a large area may be irrigated, which 
would immediately make large returns, much more than the inter- 
est of all the money they are expending. The fact is, we do not 
easily realize the results of works of this kind, so urgently re- 
quired and so suited to the circumstances of the country. Even 
if the Eailways could carry the quantities necessary, and at 1-lOth 
of their present charges, it would only be obtuning at a cost of 
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1 or 2 lacs a mile, what may be had for nothing, for in J3|y- 
draulic Works the water carriage is only a trifle throton into the 
hargainy the Irrigation paying many times the Interest qf the 
whole Capital, 

F, again implies that we calculated that " the EoUing Stock 
bears a direct proportion either to the length of the line or to 
the amount of traffic," and says " your conclusion that the rol- 
ling stock will cost 6000 & a mile is simply ridiculous." 
We have again to reply, that we nowhere calculated that the 
rolling stock would be in proportion to the length of line or amount 
of traffic. The Consulting Engineer of the Madras Bailway states 
the cost of the Stock in use on it at £1500 a mile, with the 
insignificant traffic that is thus provided for; what the precisely 
proportionate cost would be for a traffic such as P. supposes, that 
is such as would pay the Interest of the Capital, we have no 
means of judging, but we cannot be far wrong in supposing that 
it will be four times that on the Madras Eailway. We have shown 
that the traffic even at the high charges which P. approves, 
must be enormous to pay the Interest. We need not give 
those calculations again. The Directors are evidently quite right 
when they say, only i62000 a mile for rolling stock, that is \ 
more than the cost on this Eailway, for a traffic many times 
greater 5 or 6 times as great, allowing the traffic P. estimates, 
at least 10 times as great, if we allow for such a traffic as 
would pay the Interest of the Bengal line ; and this supposes 
of course that the Eailway would carry at prices that would 
induce the great traffic of the country to pass along it which 
it certainly cannot, and also that a double line could carry 
such enormous numbers of Passengers and such a weight of 
goods, which we also know it could not. 

Again, P. charges us with saying that we take the average 
traffic now on the present fragment of a line as the measure for 
the while. We can only repeat that we expressly said the 
traffic would no doubt continue to increase on the por- 
tions now open. We have abundant proof how little the 
traffic of a long line of Eailway is affected by its length. In 
England a few years ago, the average distance travelled by 
Passengers was 13 miles. In the United States, the average 
distance on the whole of the lines of a list given in the Com- 
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msi^jSier'fi Beport, cm the Bailways of New York, is 45 ixuks, 
tw9 -of "the ]me» hfmg 5^0 miks long. This low average ^hows 
j^i$k «ven thoie^ the n^niberd who trgvcil great distances arp com^ 
fmativ^ly very smidl. And the «tate of New York gives an im- 
ue^aUy high (^ve^rage, because it is the highway for emigrants from 
Eiiirope to the valley of the Mississipi, so that the proportion of 
through Fasseugersj is far above the ordinaay^ and this is one zea- 
mn wjiy tl^ a^iesage distw^e is so much greater than in England, 
Th^isesfKltB of the Bailway» everywhere are the saaae in this respect, 
and prove a fundamental pniicii^le, viz. that SaUways are not i^p- 
ported by the terminal but by the local traffic. How very few must 
travel 500 miles in New York, when the average of all is only 
45 ; and so in England, where there are lilies there of 2 or &00 mUes, 
how few must the long distance passengers be, to reduce ihe 
average to 18. We cannot possibly be mistaken in <Jonckiding 
from this that the numbers travelling on the portions now open 
here wffl not be very greatly increased by lengthening the lines, 
and certainly not so increased as to meke the average of ihe 
whole anything tike the present traffic. 

The total passenger traffi<j for instance between Vaniembady 
and Salom canjiot be a quater of those on the present line, 
loid we cannot suppose tha/t a quarter of those will go on to 
Ma^rasy bnt if th^ would the numbers would stand thus : — 

A.vccage number .betwten Madiras and Passengers. 

Vamembady at present, 500 per day. 

Between Vaniembady and Salqm i of these, "200 „ 

Of whom go on to Madras ^ or 60 „ 
Average between Madras and Taniembady 

whtax line is opieii to Salem, S&O „ 

4^^?ejcage ef whole Ime .to Salem about, 600 „ 

IJJiis i^ jspmethH^ lite what will be the consequence ef extend- 
jjig tfae Jiue as ito the average of passengereu But here we 
lOMst .^uit the sutgect for to-day, intending to pursue it i» 



(Artiole from Mo^d/rm Tinm> Febmaty 21 J 

We reinmie this momixi^ the consideration of P.'s objections 
to our views on I^dm Bailways, comnle^cing with his calcula- 
4ipn as to what wovH pay m oitejpest of 5 p^ cejit. on a 
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lac of rupees a mile." We would premise that if P. wishes to 
support his side of the question, it is very unwise to make 
such calculations, because plain people will certainly say that 
Works which require all this calculation and argument to prove 
that they may possibly return 5 per cent, won't do for us. 
We must have better returns than this. To lay out money in 
India that may perhaps yield 5 per cent., when the Chairman of 
the Calcutta Railway told a late meeting that he felt sure 
the Steamers they were sending out would yield 100 per cent., 
will appear to many a palpable mistake. 

However he proceeds to give a traffic of 864 tons, and 960 
Passengers a day, as a sufficient traffic to afford this profit. 
But he supposes 1 P. profit on each Passenger and 2 on each 
ton of goods. In the first place, if we allow for depreciation, 
this would require the present rates to be raised. Even taking 
P.'« quantities, what are we to think of an estimate of a 
traffic in Passengers for the average of the whole line being 
equal to the present traffic adjoining Madras, (much exceed- 
ing the last returns), and 7 or 8 tim/e% the goods traffic. 
By late returns the goods traffic seems to be about 100 or 120 
tons a day ; who can suppose that the average of the whole line 
to Beypoor will be 864 within any reasonable time. We are quite 
agreed with P. in leaving this to our readers. But we must 
continually remind the latter, that if it were shown that a Rail- 
way would yield 5 per cent., nothing is proved ; what he has to 
prove is first that a Railway will do the work for which it is 
constructed, that is, that it will carry the great traffic of the country at 
such a charge as it will bear, as will really create traffic, and secondly, 
that in doing this, it will yield a greater profit than any other 
way of effecting the same object. The question is not whether a 
Railway will pay bare Interest, but whether it will answer its 
purpose, and be a more judicious mode of spending our money 
than any other. P. has not only to prove that Railways will 
pay 5 per cent., but that they wiU carry from 1 to 5 millions 
of tons of goods a year at 1 P. a ton a mile, besides 1 or 
2,000 passengers a day at \ P., and then that they in doing this 
will reduce the cost of Troduce to \ of what it is, and re- 
turn^ 20 or 30 per cent, if required to the Capitalist. So 
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that P. has a heavy . task before him if he , wishes to satisfy 
the Public. 

' P. next says that our statement that Kailways are ahnost 
entirely supported by short local traffic is unsupported by any 
proof. This seems a remarkable assertion in the . face of the 
notorious facts we have already adverted to, as to the average 
distance travelled by each Passenger in England and America. 
P. gives the average of the distance travelled by each Passenger 
at Madras at 39 miles, on a line 96 miles long. Surely this 
is quite sufficient to show that the numbers travelling the whole 
length is comparatively few. But it is very remarkable that P. 
did not observe that even this average is greatly increased by 
the strange mistake that has been made in the line of the road. 
On a line which scrupulously avoids the population, the pro- 
portion of through Passengers is of course much greater than it 
would be if the Railways had been made for the people and 
not for the Engiueer. 

Perhaps they have got a cheap Railway by this curious con- 
trivance, but they have got one that carries much fewer pas- 
sengers than it might have done. Had the road been made 
for the people, it would have run through the Mount, Palave- 
ram, Wallajabad, Conjeveram, Wallajahnugger, Arcot, and Yel- 
lore, instead of unaccountably running along the water-shed of 
the country, not touching one large village even, and only ap- 
proaching one place of considerable resort and that only a place 
of resort on three or four days in the year. Had the road 
been carried through the population', the passenger traffic would 
certainly have^ been more than double what it is, but the aver- 
age distance would have been about one half, or probably about the 
same as in England 13 miles. For the same reason the average of 
70 miles is very high for goods on the present Kne. If the Railway 
had been carried along the proper Hne, of course a large portion of 
its goods would have gone to the intermediate towns. The average 
distance for goods for all England was 24 miles, we believe 
in New York it is 100, where we have said the through traffic 
is unusually great. Probably on this line when completed, the 
average would have been about 60 or 70 if the road had been 
carried through the towns ; what it may be, now that the first 
error has been persisted in, . and every town from Madras to 
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'Beyp6ov cardolly avoided, it is^ not easy to judge, as Wd only 
know of one other line wliere so extraordinary a m»take wasr 
made^ a»d in that case loop line» have we believe been made 
to some of the towns. Of course if a Bailway is carried^ througb 
& desert^ the teillminal traffio will pfedominate. Tlas point- 
recpiires the ntore ta be dwelt upon, because it is not only 
so generally misunderstood by the public who have not time- to m(]^ire 
paftieulaiiy, but as we see by the instance before usr scnnetimes eyen 
by Eailway Engineers themselves. If ther& is one fact that all Eaihrays 
comcor to sho#, it is this^ that the short tral9c is the prindpal traffic, 
indeed the public, had they been consulted^ woidd hafdly have borne 
such a mistake as has been made. There is not a shopkeeper 
at Walhgahnugger, nor an !^sign*s wife at Yellore,. who would 
not have perceived that the Eailway ought to have gone through 
those places^ We have no doubt that even now » Eailway 
tlH?ough the towns would pay better than the present ev«i if 
it were saddled with the cost of the roadway, &c. oi the ex- 
isting line. We have been informed that one of the Grovem- 
ment ^Railway Engineers estimated that an additional Eailway on 
that line would pay 3 per cent, reat profits, and if so, it would 
probably pay 5 or 6, if the present line weriS atlandoned. 

jP. next calls our assertion that men and goods^ cannot bear 
the cost of Eailway trtoisit for great distances, " an astound-^ 
ing statement/' It may astonish any person who was not be* 
fore aware of it of course, but to a person so conversant with 
Eailway matters as P., it seems strange that it should be 
new. He proceeds to say " that large quantities toid great 
distances cheapen the mileage cost of transit oil a Eaflway^" 
How this helps to disprove the fact above stated is not clear* 
That the great traffic of any country is Hot geiMrally canned 
by Eaflways is a notorious fact Where there is Water cif* 
ihge it go6s by water, where there is none the traffie is eoinfiir<' 
ed to a small portibn of what there \^Ould otherwise be; It 
is oftly a small portion of the traffic that now goes by water, 
which would bear the cost of land carriage* The Mtums of the 
State (A Netv York show a through tr^c of 26,0€0 tons 
ft month in 1855 on the two Eailways betwe^ the laka 
*nd New York ; tlie traffic on the Erie Canal was in 18W, 
^ith animal power, a0O,aoO tons a month while the C«ial wm 
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6pen ; we liave only heard that there has been an enormous 
incresuse since the enlargement of the Canal, probably not less 
t^an doubtey of twc^y times that by the Bailways. Th6 dis* 
tance is 520 miles, the charge by rail about 1 A. or 3^2^ Est per 
ton ; by Canal it was^ without steam, 4 P. or 11 Es. per ton ; 
of which 5^ Bs. was for tolls. Na doubt the cost of transit is now 
reduced to about cme half or 1 P. besides toll, being a total charge of 
about 8 Es. Now nothing can be more obvious than that of the whole 
traHc, a very large portion which can bear a charge of 8 Es.^ not ^ 
could bear one of 32. Goods which would yield a profit of 24 Es. a 
ton on one line, could not be moved by the other. It seems very 
str^ige that we should be obliged to explain such things as 
this< Suppose for instance there were a difference of cost in 
the price of rice in Eajahmundry where it is now usually, cheapest, 
and in Malabar where it ia dearest, (a distance of 800 miles), of 3^ 
Es. a Ton and that 32 Es. a ton> was the cost of carrying it by 
Bail at 8 P.,. it is evident that not a ton would be moved ; but 
if the cost by water were 1 P., or 4 Es. ia all, there would of 
course be immediately a traffic of perhaps 1 or 200,000 
tons ; and so with other things throughout the countiy. 
We may safely conclude that a reduction of cost of from 
32 Es. to 4, or 8 to 1 would increase the traffic much 
more than in that proportion. So from Allahabad to Calcutta 
the present rates are we believe about 2^ Pr a ton a mile, 
or about 11 Es. for 900 miles ; if the river communicatioa 
were stopped and the Eailway earried at 8 P. or 30 Es^ for 
suppose 720 miles Eailway distance, of course about 4-5ths of 
the traffic would be unable to bear the additional cost, and if 
the waterway were improved, and the cost reduced to 1 P. or 4^ 
Es. in ally immiediately three or four times the present quan- 
tities could afford the cost. At a eost of 8 P. a ton a mile, 
by far the greater part of what ought to be moved will re- 
main just as it is, one district languishing for want of pur- 
chasers at remunerative prices, and another for want of sellers at 
privies they can afford to give, while if the cost were reduced 
t<> 1 P., the whde country would immediately undergo the 
change that we see in Eajahmundry ; grain and even things of 
mfteh lower Value would at once be set in motion and the 
whole country thrown into a state of activity curiousfy contrast- 
ed with the preseftt torpor. Taking the edst of grain at 40 
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Rupees a ton, we see that Hallway carriage would make itr 80 
Eupees if carried 1000 miles, but water carriage at 1 P. - would 
only make it 45 Rs. — and with .building materials, &c. the dif- 
ference would be. far more obvious. 

P.'« next paragraph pointing out that the Northern and Sou- 
thern Canals have not taken off the traffic from the common 
roads, certainly requires attention. It is we allow, quite a le- 
gitimate argument, and requires an answer. The answer is main- 
ly that both terminate at points entirely cut off from all roads. The 
Northern ends at Doorgoorauzepatam, 12 miles from the nearest 
point of the great Northern road, and 40 from NeUore, and 
there is not even a practicable bandy track on either line. 
We believe however that one line is now being opened." The 
Southern Canal ends near Sadras l^- mile short of the Palaar, 
the opposite bank of which is about 12 miles from the nearest 
point of the South-Westem road, from which it is thus cut off 
by first 12 miles of land without a road, then by a mile of 
tidal water and again by 1\ mile of land. Of course it is 
quite impossible that the South Western traffic can get to it. 
Its North end also is on the Adyar 6 miles from Black Town, 
This Canal also does not run parallel with the road, which runs 
South West while the Canal runs South. These are obvious 
reasons why the traffic from the Northern and South Western 
roads has not been transferred to them. The Southern Canal 
has in fact been almost entirely thrown away, and yet strange 
to - say on this insignificant line the Passenger traffic is from 2 to 
300 Passengers a day, almost equal to that of the Railway before 
the reduction of its prices, although it leads to the whole of 
the N. W., the W. and the S. W. of the Presidency. If the 
Northern end of the Canal had been continued to the Kooum, 
and its Southern only to the Palaar, with a road connecting it 
with the S. W. road at Carungooly, the Passengers would pro- 
bably have been 2,000 or 3,000 a day. 

The Railway leads from Black Town to the Westward and 
ends on three great main lines of road; the Canals have, no 
connection whatever with any road, they are isolated works, of 
course accommodating only the local traffic ; yet even thus the goods 
traffic on the Northern Canal far exceeds that on the Railway. 
But there are also other differences ; the Railway is worked by 
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Steam, the Canals by human labour ; the former by a Euro* 
pean Company with enormous means and English skill and 
energy. -The Canals only by individual natives, without capital 
or knowledge ; their boats even are totally unsuitable. 

The mention of ' these Canals leads us to point out the ab- 
solute necessity of having English Companies for Public Works 
in India, at least for some of them. Let us take the case of 
the Southern Canal. Is it possible that a Company whose re- 
turns ' absolutely depended upon the Canal : being used, could 
leave such a work imfinished, that is unconnected at either end 
with any suitable terminus. After spending 2 lacs on 40 miles of 
Canal, such a body could not possibly leave 1^ miles imcut, so 
that boats could not land their goods on the South side of the 
Fallaur^ and no carts could get to the end of the Canal. In 
this way, this important work has been left almost useless for 
four years. Only 60 miles of extension are wanted to connect 
it with the South Arcot Canal, which would give access to 
the very heart of Tanjore, and for several months in the year 
to Trichinopoly and even the Coimbatore district. All this in- 
calculable benefit is lost for want of an expenditure of 5 or 6 
lakhs of rupees. 

So also with the Northern Canal; the Government were urg- 
ed to open only a fine weather track for bandies for 12 miles 
from Doorgoorauzepatam at a cost of 4 or 5000 rupees, but it 
was refused although the additional traffic from the Northern road 
would have paid 5 or 10,000 a year in tolls. An extension of 
40 nules also would have completed the line to Nellore, and 
terminated on the Northern road 110 miles from Madras. From 
these examples, it is most obvious how superior the manage- 
ment of a Company whose own returns absolutely depended 
upon the works being completed, would be to that of a Go- 
vernment, the members of which don't feel themselves the effect 
of such neglect, and who also have so many other things to 
attend to. 



(Article from Madras Time%y March 12.^ 

We continue our remarks on T'% 3rd letter, P. denies our 
statement that a loss on goods was reported by both the late 
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and present Ccaaattltiig Engiueer. If we were wroiig in atatiag 
that ifche lai£ Engines repoiited iius, we mu9t japologize and 9^ 
knowledge we IiaTe made a mistake as to wbo Wiis jn the 
Office at the time. P. states, ^ that in the ihalf years ending 
December 1B57, and June 1858, there was a loss m the goods 
carried." We conclude be means as the case was reported by 
the then Consulting Engineer. Sut that since that, io. Dec^nbe^r 
1858, a profit of 2^ P. per ton per mile was regpwied. We 
are aw,are ihat such a profit has been rtated in isome of the 
lialf yeadj reports, but this is without allowing for dQpKeeiaiion. 

Since we wrote the remarks in question, we have sought 
again for information from different quarters on this, which is 
indeed in one point of view, very material, and we must ac- 
knowledge that we do not feel quite certain that the Railways 
cannot carry at the present price of 8 P. a ton a mile, in- 
cluding everything, but we see no reason to believe that they 
can carry goods generally . materially below that. We say, in 
one point of view, because it is only where w.e cannot have 
waterways that the question ia of the smallest unportance. We 
have abundant data to show that Railways cannot co/rty at th€ 
low rates absolutely required in India, and thai; waterways cm. 
On this, which is the real point, there can be no possible 
doubt. With respect to the proof that Passengers can create 
traffic, drawn from the number of Passengers, we are satisfied 
that the Railway still does not cany nearly all .the Passengers evj^n 
that travel on the Wj^stem line. But if it did, we still urge that the 
first question is the carriage of goods. The increase of traveUexs, 
while the produce of the country cannot be conveyed to wbei?e 
it is saleable, would be a small matter* A farmer no doubt 
would like to take his family to see their fiiends, &p., but his 
main point is to sell hift produce. 

P. nesct objects to our saying that be assfiited tlat Bailwayi 
carried cheaper than other means, and quotes his own afrosdt 
that, "in a country like this^ the Bailways must do their work 
before they wiU pay, and this work is to carry men and goods 
cheaper, safer and faster, than ISiey have ever yet been carried," 
and thinks that no unprejudiced person could misinterpret this 
inito an opinion that RaHways cairied bulky goods at a idour 
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pace cheaper than could be effected by water. To this we have 
no reply but that even now t^e do not see the point of his 
argument. 

P. next asks how it is that Irrigation Works cannot be exe- 
cuted by private Companies without a guarrantee. At present 
there can be no doubt, that the main reason is, the failure of 
the Railways as a speculation, the tendency of which is of 
course to confirm men's doubts about the possibility of invest- 
ing money profitably in Public Works in India under any cir- 
cumstance. A gentleman said lately, I do not expect any profits 
ftom the Irrigation Co/s Works, and upon being asked Why? 
he said. Look at the Railways. We cannot be surprised that 
most people, when they see so grievous a failure in works that have 
been urged upon the public by leading men in almost every branch 
of the commimity, and who therefore concluded that they were those 
that were most calculated to meet the circumstances of the country, 
that they should doubt whether there are any others that 
would be profitable. How different the case would have been if 
the Hydraulic works that have yielded such large profits to Gfovem- 
ment, had been in the hands of private Companies, so that a 
multitude of people both in England and India would have been 
now receiving dividends of 20 or 30 per cent. This is one of 
the terrible evils arising from millions being speoit upon works 
not suited to the circumstances of India ; they are at this mo« 
ment the great obstacle to the prosecution of works absolutely 
essential to the progress of the country. 

To such assertions as P.'«, ** In a higher and to us more 
important sense, the Indian Railways (even the short Une at 
Madras,) are a great and demonstrated success," we can only say 
that we conclude that P. is neither an Indian financier who has 
to provide the interest for them, nor a shareholder, fearing that 
they win not even pay their expenses so that he may not get even 
his 5 per cent., nor a Ryot who has to pay the additional taxes 
called for in a rain attempt to meet the Interest of those forty 
millions, and at the same time oannot sell his produce on ac- 
count of the great cost of land carriage, nor a Merchant nor 
a Shipowner. &c. ; P. must probably be a first dass passenger 
who finds it very eoRvenient to travel at 20 miles an hour at I 

M 
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Anna a mile, while others pay the Interest of the Railway Capital 
and the rest of the cost of his conveyance. If however a no: 
minal profit of 2 or 3 per cent, and a probable actual loss aa 
on our Railway, a traffic on the most important line in the 
Presidency of 30 or 40,000 tons a year, and 300,000 Passengers 
and no effect on prodtiction or Eevenue, is a " demonstrated suc- 
cess," what shall we call the results of Capital expended on water- 
ways, which cause an increase of Revenue of 60 per cent, upon the 
former Revenue, a return of 30 or 40 per cent, on Capital, an increase 
of Exports 5 or 10 fold, of produce equal to 2 or 300 per cent, 
on the Capital, which produces a traffic of probably equal to 
200,000 tons a year in a part of the country quite away from 
the first cities and where before the whole traffic was quite 
insignificant ; which admit of a carrying Company making so 
large a profit by Passengers at 1 P. a head a mile, as 30 or 
40 per cent. &c. We may also mention that rival boats are now 
working to carry on the Godavery Canals at ^ P. a head. 

We have omitted to remark on a few of the paragraphs in 
this 3rd letter of P.'« but they referred to points which we 
had fuUy answered in our previous remarks, and it seems un- 
necessary to prolong this discussion beyond all bounds. With 
this exception we have remarked seriatim upon all F.'s views 
of the question. But we must again urge that though we have 
done this only to show the plain answers than can be given to the 
common notions respecting Railways in India, the question does not 
in the least depend upon whether Railways will pay 5 per cent, 
or not, whether they can carry goods at 6 P., or 10 P. a ton, 
and passengers at 1 P. or 2 P., whether they cost 1 lac or 2, 
he, ; all these points are comparatively quite insignificant. 

The first question is, have we no better way of improving In- 
dia than by these Railways. Are we bound down to spend even 
80,000 Rs. a mile for communications that when constructed wiU 

4 

not carry at less than 6 or 8 P. a ton a mile, that have a hard 
struggle for years to beat even imperfect common roads, that 
certainly will scarcely pay for themselves, even on lines of great- 
est traffic, that adjoining the Capital cities, and that as* cer- 
tainly will not help production. And on the other hand»' have 
we not abundant proof that water-communications will cosk 
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from l-20th to i of that, will carry any quantities of both 
Passengers and goods at a cost little more than nominal, that 
will not merely pay Interest, but afford large dividends to share- 
holders, set the finances to rights, and so prodigiously in* 
crease and cheapen production as to gi\re India unprecedented 
access to the markets of the world, to say nothing of prevent- 
ing famine as far as man's work can do it. 

In one place P. remarks that though waterways will do some- 
thing they cannot carry at 30 or 40 miles an hour. First, with 
respect to this excessive rate of speed, we have observed a wonder- 
ful change of opinion of late of the importance of it in a poor 
country like India, and that too even among the Kailway men them- 
selves. Even now that the cost of high speed Eailways has 
been incurred, the question is not of speed but of cheapness* 
The late Consulting Engineer of the Madras Eailway in a 
letter to Government so long ago as September 1857, says, 
** Our policy here is to carry everybody and everything as 
cheap as possible ; our speed should be reduced therefore^ because 
in reducing that, we reduce our expenditure in every depart- 
ment, and among the rest in the quantity of materials put into 
our carriages." There can be no doubt that the Engineer is 
perfectly correct in this view of the case. What a pity it 
seems that this principle, the very fundamental one in the theory 
of transit, was not discovered before so many millions had been 
expended, and it had thus been rendered next to impossible to 
have cheap transit on the lines on which Eailways have been 
constructed, excepting where they run parallel to lines of natural 
water carriage. 

But secondly, are there not some things which waterways can 
do, and that Eailways cannot ; for instance irrigate the coun- 
try and change a desert into a garden, famine into plenty, reduce 
the cost of production to one half or one third. Which is of 
most importance, this, or to carry at 30 or 40 miles an hour ? 
Which would be the most gratifying sight, a train passing through 
a famine stricken country at 30 or 40 miles an hour, or a 
Steamboat at 10 or 20, passing through a tract teeming with 
population, and one sheet of rich crops of every kind of produce 
both for home and foreign markets ? 
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We must leave to our readers to consider which is the sub- 
stance and which is the shadow. If any have doubts let them 
make a tour amcmg the Eyots and merchants of North Arcot 
and of Bajahmundry, and ascertain what the people say as to 
the comparative benefit of a single line of Eailway through a 
district, costing ^ a million, and that of two thousand miles 
of Navigable Canal and a million acres of irrigation, which have 
together cost the same money. Or let them ask the financiers 
what they think of an increase of Eevenne in the latter district 
of 60 per cent, now, with a certain profit of more than double 
that when the works are completed, as compared wiUi no in- 
crease in North Arcot. 

There is a 4th letter firom P., which we think it ia not 
necessary to go through as we have already gone over the same 
ground. We will contait ourselves with one or two remarks. 
The expenses on English and American Eailways which we have 
quoted and to which P. refers, are taken from a most eempkte 
report by a deputation appointed in America to compare the 
cost of working the Bailways in the two countries, and it 
certainly seems to us that no better data than those furnished 
by them are procurable. 

P. quotes a less sum than we have given, as the cost of 
•'operating" the American Eailways. His mistake is in suppos- 
ing that "operating" in American Edlway language includes all 
the items of the cost of carriage; but the word excludes main- 
tenance of way, and repairs and replacement of rolling stock. 

W6 thus conclude our remarks on P.'s communications^ so 
far as already received. If we have made any that wea^e ocdcu- 
lated to give pain, we beg to apologize for them. 

We have endeavoured to do no more than give our riews of 
this case« so important to India. We yet hope to add some- 
thing further on the points not noticed by P,, but which aiH 
pear to us to require some farther examination. 



fM Letter signed P. m Madras Times, March 12^J 

Sis^-^I have made it a rule for many years, to aseeitaiii as 
clearly as possible, before enteriiig into a discussion^ wr^ten of 
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v^bal, exactly what I was going to write or talk about. I find 
tlie strict observance of such a rule not only very convenient, but 
very necessary. 

It was in accordance with this rule that I began my remarks 
on what you yourself call a " Railway investigation," by distinct- 
ly stating (see in your paper of the 11th Feby.) what I conceived 
to be the nature of your argument and what was to be mine. We 
were to discuss the Bengal Eailway in particular and Indian 
lUdlways in general; their cost and their prospects. 

The value of water under any circumstances, whether as found 
flowing down the Hudson Biver or irrigating the land in Eaja- 
mundiy, has nothing whatever to do with the question ; and your 
rather lengthy reference to these only serves to distract your 
reader's attention, and to give me a good deal of trouble in 
fishing for some fact or argument bearing upon our Railway 
investigation. 

Let us therefore stick to our subject till we have done with 
it (and I think I shall dispose of it in a few paras) and let 
me only add here that having entered upon the Railway inquiry, 
I must entirely decline being dragged into an attitude of hostili- 
ty to water communications. I think I know how to value 
them as well as you do ; but they axe beside our present pur- 
pose. I may have a few words to say about them in my next. 

In my last letter, I showed that there was every reasonable 
probability of dl three conditions (the first had not caught my 
eye and is not of much consequence) which you declared to be 
essential to the paying of the Railway being fulfilled. The last 
of these three (or four as I now find) was that it should 
realize (speaking of the Bengal Hue) a profit of 3 pies per ton 
imle, on 320,000 tons of annual traffic. I have now to con- 
sider your opinion that to do this they must charge 14 pies 
per ton mile ; and I shall be able I hope to show distinctly 
the error which lies at the bottom of all your arguments and 
ealculatione. 

I shall lay down the foUowing axioms :-~ 

I, That the R^ways have shown everywhere, and therefore 
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will show here, a tendency to create and augment their own 
traffic (ax. 1.). 

2. That as the amount of traffic increases the cost of per- 
forming each imit, i. e. the carriage of a ton or a passenger 
necessarily decreases (ax. 2.). 

With regard to the first, any established line of communica- 
tion in any country not declining in wealth and population will 
have, year by year, an increasing traffic; and common sense 
suggests that where a new line is established, superior to any- 
thing that preceded it, this augmentation will, for a certain time be 
exhibited in a very marked manner; while experience has shown 
universally that, as usual, common sense is right. With regard 
to the circumstance of which you make so much that there is 
still traffic on the western high road, I believe that no man 
ever expected it would be otherwise, until the rail extended 
further towards the source of traffic, viz., Coimbatoor and Bel- 
lary, &c., but it is a remarkable fact, that the aggregate traffic 
on road and rail has greatly increased since the rail opened. 

Any one who knows the native character ' must be aware of 
the reluctance with which they yield themselves to new modes 
of life and action ; but it may assist some of your readers to 
understand the difficulty in this case, if I remind you that a 
very great part of the traffic, coming towards Madras, consists of 
bandy loads of goods belonging, in the gross, to the driver 
who brings his load thus from Bellary, Cuddapah, Bangalore, 
Salem, or Coimbatoor, as the case may be : and I have known 
cotton purchased for export by one of the first English houses 
in Madras by a gentleman cheapening single bandy loads that 
he met on the PoonamaUee road. These poor men could 
not possibly manage to trans-ship their loads at the western 
terminus (for the time being) on the EaiLway. I mention this 
as one only among a hundred difficulties in getting the distant 
traffic on to the Railway — others will readily suggest themselves 
to your readers. 

In fact the Railways must and will revolutionize the whole sys-» 
tem of traffic in this part of India. Bandies and buUocks must 
change hands. Agents (middlemen) must spring up as a distinct 
class. The man who following in the steps of his ancestors. 
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now takes his own goods 3 or 400 miles to a port, must learn 
to trust liis feUow man with them, or must find some capi« 
talist near at hand to take his little produce off his hands. 

On this side of India, we have very few capitalists who 
either by themselves or their agents collect goods — ^as cotton for 
example — ^in the interior for transmission to the coast for export. 
We must have patience therefore when such great social changes 
have to be made. 

The Bail charges 8 pies a ton mile and carries goods safely 
at 15 miles an hour. The charge on the best road is stated 
by an experienced ojficer reporting lately on water projects at % 
annas a ton mile. On the western road I beKeve it has been 
less than this, but never down to the Kailway charge or any- 
thing near it. On the less favorable roads it is more. There- 
fore the Kailway will secure aU the traffic, and like Eailways 
all over the world will augment that traffic. 

I shall not insult the understanding of your readers, by prov- 
ing the second axiom, but content myself with illustrating it in 
a manner that will come home . to yourself closely. , Would each 
copy of your paper cost the same if you had a demand for 
5,000, that it does with 1,600. 

It would cost less. 

Why? Because, of my expenses, a great portion may be 
called " general expenses" and are unchangeable, however much 
work I may have to do : while the " special expenses" belong- 
ing to each copy, are very small. 

Of the former are my own labour, that of the compositors, 
the interest on capital, &c. ; of the latter are, the paper, the 
share of ink to each copy, &c. Exactly, and so it is with a 
Eailway. 

And now " mark how plain a tale shall get you (and your 14 
pies) down." You base this assertion on the fact that the carriage of 
goods on the Madras Eailway had been (according to a late 
report) 9 pies per ton. Now at that time the goods carried 
were only 125 tons a day over every mile, and you assume 
that the cost will be the same or more when the amount of 
traffic should be 320,000 tons a year or about 900 tons a day. 
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Each unit will cost more in its carriage when there is seren 
times more work to be done which is absurd (ax. 2.) Now a 
few words and figures (don't object to a little theory, a little 
simple arithmetic) will complete this part of our subject. 

The analysis of the traffic on the Madras Eailway during a 
portion of last year gives the following facts regarding the cost 
of moving one ton a mile, given in maunds. 

Cost of moving one maund one mile 

Traffic Department pies 00524 

Locomotive „ 0-0895 

Carriage „ 00037 

General Management „ 0-0109 

Permanent „ 0-1716 

Telegraph „ 00010 



Total pies 0-33 

or as near as possible 9 pies per ton. 

Now the first thing that strikes one here is that the propor- 
tion attributed to permanent way must be, to apply a useful 
though cant word, abnormal ; far more than usual. It was I 
suspect due to the extensive failure of wooden sleepers, an ex- 
ample of general expenses, and an imusually large one. 

But to proceed. These expenses are divisible, into " general," 

and " special" — the former remaining the same in amount, to 

whatever extent the traffic may increase ; the latter fixed, fast- 
ened upon each ton. 

Belpaine who has given the best, of not the only analysis of 
any Eailway operation, records as a fact, that the *' special ex- 
penses" on the Belgium Hue due to moving a ton a mile were 
7-lOOths of a penny or about \ a pie. But we won't run it so 
fine : we will allow double that, for the sake of liberal argu- 
ment, and call them 1 pie. 

Then 9 — 1=8 is the amount of " general expenses.'* 

Now we had then 125 tons per diem. It is no great 
thing to assume (but you may make the calculation with any 
assumed amount) that it may, under a liberal tariff, rise to 
500, i. e. be increased fourfold. What would be the cost of 
each ton then ? 
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Special expenses 1 pie. 

General do.. 8-4 2 „ 



Total... 3 pies. 

Now the present charge is 8 pies. Consequently the prpfit 
on each ton mile would be 5 pies. 

In a former letter I showed that, on the Madras line, we 
should require a profit of 14 Rupees a day per mile in the 
aggregate. Now such profit as I have shown above would give, 
from goods alone, per mile 500 + 5 = 2,500 pies = 13 Ks. 

It is evident that if you lower your charges you increase 
your amount of work. As you increase your work you reduce 
the cost. The profit on each imit wiU be diminished while the 
number of those units will be augmented. 

To find out at what charge the product of the amount of 
work done multiplied by the profit upon each unit of work, 
will be a TngTiTniiin. This may be called the Eailway Manager's 
problem, (and it is very often the newspaper proprietor's prob- 
lem) and its solution requires a careful study of the commerce 
resources, condition present and prospective, of the country. 

Let me at the risk of wearying your readers, work one ques- 
tion out. 

If we had 500 tons of traffic at 8 pies charge per mile 
making 5 pies profit on each, what amount should we require 
to derive the same aggregate benefit on a profit of only 3 pies 
per ton. 

600 H- 5 = 833 tons, 833 = 6.5 
3 . 125 

What would be the cost of moving these ? 

Special charges 1 pie. 

General do, 8-6.5... l-J „ 



2^ 



Required profit 3 



Total charge.,. 5^ 

N 




Woulil a cliarp;e of 5^ pies giTes ui 830 tons traffic or i: 
If it gave tliis exactly, we should gain nothing by the reducti 
and lose nothing. If it gave more, the aggregate profit 
be increased. 

I think I have said enough to sliow the unsoundneas of yoW^ 
argument and calculations. Yoii have continually argued in vio^l 
lation of the fundamental principles contained in my two axioms ;4 
which is the more provokiuf; because if they nre not admittedJI 
fully, there can be of course no argument. If the traffic i 
not to increase, the question is decided — ^your argiunent might ^ 
then be put iu the simplest possible form and your conclusion 
carried nem-con thus — 

The Railway lias not yet traffic enough to malte it pay, there- 



know and occasionally acknoT' 
but you too often ignore ^ 



But don't mistake i 
ledge that the traffic v 
in your calcidation.* 

Let us look, for instance, at the two Ust paras, of your arttdd 
of the IStb ioatant (after confounding in a wonderful maaoeT 
the overage amount of traffic with the average distance travelled]^i 
you give a conspicuous estimate in figures catching every reader's 
eye, and showing that the average number of passengers h* 
Salem is to be 600, an estimate based on present traffic ; and 
then yoii gravely add:—" This is nothing like what will be the 
consequence of extending the luie, Sec." Then why did you gise 
it? And even if the line stopped short at Salem, tto you not 
aee what a change must take place in that town as a centre 
of traffic ? that every man, woman and child from Coirabatore, 
Madura, Tricliinopoly, wishing to make a journey to Madras, 
Bangalore, Cuddapah, Bellary, to any place in fact to the North 
and North West, wouhl bend their steps 



* Thifl inveterate tendency nn your part to taking preaeot appearances 
for nltunate residts is clearly shown in yonc objecting to my having 
reconnie to calcitlalioit. See yonn of the Slst February, Mow can 
9 future reaulti otkerwiw than by caloolation f 
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Before closing this letter, there is one very important point to 
whidil desire to call the attention of your readers in connection 
with the Bailway investigation. 

We have a singular example of what are called vulgar errors 
in the argument against Bailways in general based upon the 
non-payment of high interest on lines already existing in vari- 
ous countries. 

You have with either singular boldness, or considering you 
are one of our pubHc instructors, with singular short-sightedness, 
made prominent use of the argument. 

Do you not know that in countries like England and America 
where competition is lively and free, capital has a constant 
tendency to a level ? That comparatively high profits in one class 
of investments is a sure sign of there being relatively a small 
amount of capital engaged and vice versa ; and that capital 
flows at once from business on which profits are low to that 
in which they are high? the tendency thus being towards a 
general equalization of profits on all investments. 

A new investment such as the Railways were 20 years ago 

is like an open loan — all the old trades long depressed and 

closed — and capital flows to it till profits find the general aver* 
age level. 

Have you never heard men with a few odd thousands in 
hand complain of the difficulty of turning their cash to profit- 
able account, of getting more than 4 or 5 per cent, without in- 
creasing risk ? 

Is there any reason why Kailways should be, is it possible they 
should be, exempt from the operation of this natural law ? 

If a man lays a ship or a coach on a new line and clears 

•10 per cent, on his capital, does he not soon see another ship 

or another coach , alongside of him, reducing his profits of ne- 
cessity ? 

When, soon after the introduction of Eailways (which by the 
way there were not wanting members of both Houses to pro- 
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nounce "a cMnplete mistake") when the few first lines 
Bailway were constructed, they soon paid h^h dividends 10 p 

cent, or more, of course the consequence was a ru^ into i 
profitable an iuvestrocnt, and the natural reaulta (further 
moted by the eager gambling in shares) was an overtrading i 
the particular branch of business. The supply as > 
some one department of commerce almost every year, 
the demand. There was a glut of Railway transport. 



meuts, 



I peculiar feature in Railway, Canal, and similar invest-fl 
1 that you can't withdraw them. 



Ton can take a ship off one line and put it on another. 
there are too many butchers in a town, one shuts up shop a 
sets up elsewhere. Your Bailway can't do this. It must s 
the gradual and natural advance of business. Such haa been 
lately the state of Eailways iu England, while profits have been 
low, business has steadily increased. There ia a lull in the sup- 
ply and an increasing demand, and Eailways are working up to 
a level with a normal rate of interest, and mark, they can't do 
more. The moment they exceed that, wc shall have more Eajl-g 
ways. 

Look at the means of transport, and the work done in Eng^S 
land, and iu the United States 30 years ago, and look at tfaeml 
now. In the one 8 or 10 thousand miles of Railways (I spei^l 
from memory;) on the other 35,000 miles added to the means^ 
existing then. You will see how the above argument applies. I 
There must be at the present time something between 25 and 8Q I 
millions sterling paid annually for transport of goods and passea- 1 
gers on the Eailways in England alone. 

Was there ever any thing like this, or would there ever have I 
been anything like this, with the Canals alone ? 

There is not a trade or calling in England from the barrister ■ 
to the village barber, from the Mancester manufacturer to dealer 
in rags, in which you will not find the majority asserting that 
the profession is all going to the dogs ; they can hardly live by 
it. I never spoke to a tennnt farmer but I was told he could J 
barely live by his calling, nud are we therefore to have no laiful 
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jtiTBi (oo such luck)— no barbers, uo fanners? What does house 
poperty in England yield? 3 or 4 per cent., are we then to have 
no houses? * 

Where competition is perfectly free, investment comes every 
where to the same average result. It is only where competition 
is exduded by natural or artificial means, that men succeed in getting 
and maintaining interest on their investments beyond the ordinary 
rate prevailing throughout the country. 

Individual members of any department of commerce, like indi- 
vidual Bailways, may and do, from superior management, better 
luck or more favorable circumstances, beat their competitors ; 
but I allude to this or that particular branch of business con- 
sidered as a whole. 

' I have been rather lengthy on this subject because it is very 
important, and I trust that in your columns and among your 
readers I have effectually prevented the further use of this singu- 
larly unsound and inconclusive mode of reasoning. 

I shall in my next, which I hope will be my last, offer some 

remarks on the American Eailways and Canals. 

P. 
March 2nd, 



Coth Letter signed P. in Madras Times, March %\.) 

Sir — It will be some comfort to your readers to know that 
this letter will be, if I can possibly make it so, my last. I 
propose commenting upon the informations you have given us 
respecting water carriage in general, and American water carri- 
age in particular. I shall notice. 

\st» Some mistakes you seem to have made. 

2ndly, A few facts, and 

8re%. I shall make some general observations. 

Before, however, mentioning your mistakes, I will correct one 
of my own. In a former letter I stated that in the Keport of 
the Canal Surveyor of New York 6 millions per ton mile was given 
as the cost of " operating" a line of railway ; and I took this to 
mean " working expenses." I was wrong. It means only some 
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portion of them — ^taken to compare with the working expenses 
on the Canals in which (being State property) certain expenses are 
not included which are commonly fomid in the ** working expenses*' 
of a Eailway. 

I now find from a table (D) in the Eeport for 1852, that the 
average working expenses, on 30 different Eailways, amounted to 
125 millions per ton mile, or according to the ordinary rate of 
exchange 5 pies per ton mile. According to the relative value of 
money as estimated by you, this would be equivalent to a cost 
of fths of a pie per ton mile in India. 

And now permit me to point out a few mistakes in some of 
your late articles, premising that the Beports to which I refer 
are those of the Canal Surveyors of the State of New York. 

\d. " The traffic .supposed by " P.*' viz. 400,000 tons a 
year which he allows on the Calcutta line." — Daily Times, 
February IIM. 

P. said 320,000. 

2ndly. " Now that the Erie Canal is enlarged for boats of 
larger size, and worked by steam, there can be no deubt it 
will be worked at a much lower rate." — Daily Times, February 1 Itk. 

Eemains to be seen. Is it worked by steam ? In 1854 the 
Canal Surveyor speaking in sanguine terms of the enlargement 
did not contemplate this ; and the same practical plain speak- 
ing personage wrote of " the Mississipi and its larger branches** 
that among their disadvantages was " the necessity of emphyiny 
steam vessels exclusively,^^ — Report for 1854, page 20. 

On the Erie Canal there are 84 locks, and they talk of getting 
7 millions of tons of goods traffic. A steamer attempting to 
go any pace would have a nice time of it. In fact it is a dream, 
at present, this economical application of steam power on Canals 
whether for slow traffic or quick. (For remarks on this subject, 
see Mechanic's Magazine, November 4th, 1859, page 300.) 

3. From the example of the Hudson, you conclude that if we 
had either " improved rivers" or capacious Canals, we could carry 
both goods and passengers for from ^ to 1 pie a mile (what 
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goods correspond to one passenger P) and run at any speed. — 
Daily Times, F^twry \\th» 

Any speed ? a somewhat extravagant non sequitur. 

" The Hudson affords an example of the best description of 
river naviffation, in consequence of the untformity of the flow and 
the smoothness of its water allowing the use of either sail or 
steam vessels, — Report for 1852, pa^e 20. 

The Hudson cost nothing to make or to maintain, has no 
locks, a wide expanse, and great depth of smooth water. 

The Erie Canal was estimated (see Eeport for 1854, page 
27) to cost 98,000 dollars a mile, has 84 locks, 70 feet sur* 
face width and 7 feet depth of water. They had not used steam 
on the latter, nor talked of using it in 1854 ; and we have yet 
to learn that they have done so with advantage. 

4. You allude to my statement of the superior power of the 
Eailway and its effects on the people as " vague declamation" and 
say these speeds are not wanted, — Times, February ISth. 

This is what we call a conservative argument; one you perhaps 
heard in England in 1830, and one you will hear again at each progres- 
sive moment. Let me however remind you that if we could not 
accomplish 40 miles an hour on our Eailways, we could not 
make sure of clearing 20, at all times. 

5. " Did P. ever try the effects of a steam-boat Canal on a 
Bailway* running parallel to it" ? — Times, February ISth, 

No — and " P." fears he never will. Canal proprietors know 
better than that. If he sees it at all, it will be in Eajamundry 
where irrigation is doing so much for the people that we shall 
have cry for Railways ere long. There is however hardly a Eiver 
in Europe or America (and they cost nothing in construction) 
which has not a Eailway full of work alongside of it. 

6. "Had they (the Canals in England) been enlarged and 
strengthened and adapted for rapid transit like the Erie Canal, 
they would not have <wst one-third of that of the Railways." — 
Times, February ISth. 



* It should have beenon a Horse Railway ninning jiarallel with it— 
Ed. Madras Times, 
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Where is the Canal '* adapted to rapid transit" ? The Erie Canal, 
(enlarged) was estimated to cost 98,000 dollars the mile ; and we 
hear of no rapid transit on it. 

In this '* rapid transit" how does the steamer manage the locks« 
of which you could have one at least, per mile of direct distance, 
on some of the main lines of communication in India, and the 
passage through each of which occupies at least 10 minutes? 

7. You quote and seem to adopt a statement that a Bail- 
way could not carry limestone.— TtW«, 'February 8M. 

Why not ? English Eailways carry coal, slate, lime, sand. Why 
not here ? 

8. "In England a few years ago, the average distance tra- 
velled by passengers was 13 miles." — TimeB^ Tehruary \%th, 

A mistake I think. This is only for the 3rd class. But I 
have no means of reference. 

9. And now lastly, you have given us some account of the 
success of the " London and Oxford" Canal ; and I cannot but 
think it a '* mistake," on your part, not to give us the pre- 
sent state of the traffic on that line, and also the past history 
of some other, say the " London and Portsmouth" Canal. 

And now a few facts for your readers. 

The following table is from the Canal Surveyor's report for 
1854, page 23 (the charge by the Erie Canal [enlarged] being 
estimated.) 

TABLE OF THE COST OF TEANSPOET PEE TON PEE MILE. 



Ocean long voyage 


1 


Mill 


,, SUOfw ,, ».« •.• ••> 


2 to 4 


» 


Lfiies long voyage 


2 


>} 


,, suorw J, ... ... ... 


3 to 4 


>f 


Eiver, Hudson and of similar character ... 


2.5 


i> 


„ St. Lawrence and Mississipi ... 


3 


» 


„ Tributaries of Mississipi 


5 to 10 


i> 


Canals, Erie enlargements 


4 


19 


„ other large but shorter 


5 to 6 


»> 


„ ordinary size... 


5 


99 


„ „ with great lockage 


6 to 8 


f> 


Eailroads transporting Coal ... 


6 to 10 


»> 


„ not for Coal, favorable lines and 






graoes ... ... ,., ... 


12.5 


*> 


„ „ steep grades, &c 


15 to 25 


>> 
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A mill, jnay be taken (at the rate ordinary of exchange) to be worth 
l-80th pwrt of 9 pepny or about 2-5ths of a pie. 

The above table gives a fair account of the actual coat, not 
charge, of slow (goods) traffic. There is no reference to any quick 
traffic. 

On this latter the Canal Surveyor makes the following re- 
narks : — 

" The superiority of Eailroads for the rapid conveyance of pas- 
sengers, and those descriptions of freight too perishable or too va- 
luable to be forwarded by the slower but cheaper movements of 
water lines, soon led to their establishment over every section of 
the State, and to the paralleling of almost every. water Hne."— r 
Effort for 1854, j^age 51. 

T^rc are in the State of New York alone 997 miles of canal, 
and 3591 miles of Bailway, inclusive of 1,000 reported " in 
pogress." Of these 997 miles of canal, only 120 were 
ccMwtructed by private enterprise ; the rest are State works ; 
Whereas the whole of the Eailways were undertaken by our 
** intelligent cousins," as private speculations. 

The Canals of New York, and especially the Erie, are so 
singularly p-nd favourably circumstanced, that they cannot be 
taken as a standard whereby to measure the value of Canals 
generally, and in other localities, for these reasons. They form 
but subordinate links in one of the grandest systems of natural 
inland navigation to be found in the world. 

The value of a Canal or Eailroad is to be measured by the 
work it can do and the work it can create, and especially by 
the latter ; because the more work it creates the more it benefits 
the country, and the chewper it can perform it. 

The traffic on the New York Canals is due not to their own 
influence solely, or mainly ; but to that of the noble rivers and 
lakes with which they are connected : and the Erie Canal may 
be looked upon as the honored instrument for conveying the 
enormous traffic created by the Hudson, the Mississipi, and its 
tributspies, and the lake. 

The first water rout« given in one of these reports, viz. that 

from New York to Caijro, shows 1560 miles of natural water 

o 
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commmdcatiou, lakes and rivers, to 463 of artificial canals. 
Hence the obvious applicability of canals to that part of the 
world. 

The position of the Erie Canal among other similar works 
is such as that of a Eailway from Madras to Bangalore would 
be among Eailways, if, at the latter place it met a natural 
system of lUdlroads ready made (involving no cost for interest or 
maintenance) extending to Bombay, Central India, and Calcutta : 
and observe that it is of such a work as this, fed with im- 
mense traffic, that calculations are made by the Surveyors them- 
selves which result in an estimated profit of about 8 per cent, 
on the capital. 

In his report for 1851, the Surveyor writes thus : — " It is 
estimated that a reduction of the average cost of transport to 
7 mills per ton per mUe, would increase the tonnage of the 
canal to the enormous amount of 1,000,000,000 tons one mile, 
by the year 1855, when the whole earnings of the canal would, 
at the estimated prices, be $7,000,000, of which the State would 
receive $3,000,000, or more than ten per cent, on the cost of 
the canal." — Beport, page 15. 

This capital cost was estimated in 1852 at 80,376 dollars a 
mile, but in the report for 1854 (page 27) we find it raised 
to 98,000 dollars, 36,700,000 dollars the whole. Deducting 700 
dollars* a mile from the "toll for maintenance," we have the 
very sober estimate of 7-7 per cent, interest on capital. 

In spending this large amount of capital, work was commenced 
in 1836, and it was not completed in 1854. Not having accom- 
modation for the increased amount of thorough traffic, we may pre- 
sume it did not pay very liberally during those years. I see how- 
ever no mention of the loss of interest being thrown upon the 
estimated capital cost. 

I must add here that in 1854 the Surveyor estimated the pro- 
fits higher, but solely on the assumption that, while the tonnage 
would be greatly increased, the old rates of charge would ob- 
tain — ^which is unreasonable, and was clearly never contemplated. 



.■i.^ 



♦ See Report 1852, p. 59, 
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It will be observed in the above table that water carriage is 
classified according to its nature and circumstances. 

It is not jumbled up into one class as if anything we choose 
to call a canal, were of similar capacity and value with Lake 
Erie or the Hudson. 

They note four different kinds of canal, not knowing perhaps 

anything of a fifth — ^a tidal ditch in which when not sticking 

in the mud you are punted along with a pole at the rate of 
two or 2|. miles the hour. 

We see then that a Eailway and a Canal are two different 
descriptions of instrument, each adapted to its own proper place 
and work. 

Consider it as you will, the Kailway is the most valuable 
and efficient instrument of the two, and it almost necessarily 
follows, the most expensive. But this too depends upon cir- 
cumstances. No Eailways in America have cost so much as the 
Erie Canal — ^they cannot compare with it in capacity for one 
description of work, but they retain their characteristic superiority 
in other respects. 

I will conclude this too long letter with a few general observa- 
tions ; and, first, you would greatly err if you supposed that I or 
any other man advocating Eailways in India was ignorant of the 
value of water communication, or of its superiority in some respects 
and under some circumstances to that by Eailways. 

No ! Let us have water by all means, or rather let us turn 
to the utmost possible account the water which God has given 
us in abundance. The sight of a Canal in this country will 
ever afford me quite as much gratification as the sight of a 
Eailway, provided always it is not placed where a Eailway should 
have been. 

The New York Canal Surveyors says (Eeport for 1852, page 65.) 

" EaUroads and Canals have each their appropriate functions 
to perform, and they each add to the business of the other.'* 

He speaks of a country where both exist, and the same may 
be said whenever local circumstances favor the introduction of 
both. Canals are acknowledged everywhere (except where they 
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have been extinguislied by Bailways) to be faigbly useful wori»; 
but Bailways are felt by eveiy civilized people ih these days to 
be essential to the rapid development of a nation's wealth and 
strength. 

As to the probable effect of competition b^Ween the tWd, that 
must entirely depend upon local circumstances. 

Like aU coifipetition, it might and probably would do some 
good : but it would be far more to the interest of the country 
if they could be made to work together in harmony and on 
Uberal principles, each working in its proper sphere for the com- 
mon weal. 

That Eailways do press hard on Canals in competition is well 
known ; and speaking of the probable effects of the enlargement 
of the Erie Canal, the Surveyor notices the advantages it may 
then be expected to have over the Bailway, and adds* "it is as 
evident that the Canal at its present capacity can be affected 
by Bailway competition and that it would be." This in goods, 
mind. Of the other traffic they have no doubts 

In "its present capacity" it was no despicable work, 40 feet 
water surface, 4 feet depth ; locks 90 by 15. 

To discuss the question of Canals versus EailroadS) in the 
abstract, would, under present circumstances, be sheer waste of 
time. The question of the one desmption of work against the 
other may, and occasionally will, arise in one of two different 
ways. 

1st. As on the present occasion (though rather late in the 
day) whether a system of Canals is better than one of Eailways 
for such a country as this, on its main lines of conununica- 
tion. 

2ndly. Whether in this or that particular locality we should 
lay down the one or the other. 

The latter is always a fair matter of discussion. The former 
has been decided already in favor of Eailways, and in my 
opinion rightly ; for our rulers see in common with all the world 
that we warit-^1 know you will call it vague declamation, — ^the 



lEleport &>r 1851, p. 24, 
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nqpnke to mbrtX^ soeial, oommereial and poliUcal progreds that 
Ca&all neter gsve^ but which Boilways by the promotion of a 
free and yigorous circulation, have given, are giving, and will 
continue to' give. 

tt has always appeared to me that a Canal would in many 
cases be a very important and appropriate adjunct to a Hail- 
way ; and I have wondered that such Companies as the *' Lon- 
don and North Western" and the " Great Northern," did not, 
instead of adding a third line to carry then: coal, rather look 
out for or construct a Canal to do this and other slow work lor 
th^n. There must be some good reasons why they have not 
ixme so. 

As to your Canal to Goriattimi, the carriage of firewood, if 
at that distance it would compete with the East Coast Canal, 
would doubtless be very appropriate ^oaployment ; but if it could 
not get on from thence to Bangalore and Bellaiy, and the Eail- 
way did, it would have a poor chance of any other employment. 

One more point I must just touch upon, and that is, the 
real importance of this question of paying, I have shown that 
there is every probability of these lines paying when they shall 
have become sufficiently extended, and shall have had time to 
take over aU present traffic and create more work ; both of 
which processes are now going on together. 

It is however a remarkable fkct that while the opinion is every 
day gaining ground that the high roads should be thrown open 
to the public without toll, i. e. without the traveller or carrier 
being charged for payment of interest on the cost of the road 
and for its maintenance : on the more modem and perfect in- 
stnbnent, the Eailroad, this toll forms part of the Tegular charge, 
and a man would be astonished if it were proposed that in- 
terest on first cost and maint^iance of way should be provid- 
ed from the public funds, the traffic being only charged for 
locomotives and traffic expenses. Your objections to EaLlwaya 
have, I must say, this merit, that they are much in accordance 
with those put forth in a pamphlet a few years ago by an ex- 
Jerieneed officer of this Presidency, but they differ in at least 
one important particular. You attach the greatest importance to 
these works paying by direct returns from traffic ; whereas that dis- 
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tinguished officer not only deprecates the introduction of tolls (for 
this purpose) on Grovemment Canals, but in the pamphlet to which I 
allude wrote much of the indirect Eetums in the shape of taxes. 
Sec., and observed in one place (page 81) that the Engineiers, 
and others concerned in projecting the great Bailways, had views 
naturally contracted to this comparatively insignificant part of the 
subject, viz., will such a Bailway pay to the shareholders P 

I doubt not the indirect returns from these works have been 
great already, and will be much greater ; and while this is, so 
there can be no doubt of their capability of paying, and if they 
belonged to Grovemment, I should say that, so long as they 
did the work of the country cheaply, and stimulated progress 
moral and material, it mattered not whether they did or did 
not pay directly more than their working expenses. Whether 
they belong to Government or to private companies, the great 
fundamental principle here affirmed, remains the same, viz. that 
their indirect effects are of far greater important than the direct 
returns ; and that as these are greaUy increased and extended 
by any reduction in the charge for transport, it is better to 
exclude from that charge all tolls being- a charge for mainte- 
nance and interest, and meet those expenses out of the national 
exchequer into which so much benefit flows indirectly from the 
operation of these works. 

. Now no one can believe that these great indirect benefits can 
be measured in a few months, or accurately measured at aU. 
We have seen in European countries — ^and we unhesitatingly trace 
much to the Kailways — ^vast strides, within these last few years, 
in social and commercial activity, in a general and more. rapid 
difPusion of knowledge, and in a universal and palpable improve- 
ment in the condition and habits of the people. 

I cannot better conclude this letter than by referring you to 
an interesting passage in which may have escaped your notice in 
Mr. Wilson's late speech on the prospects of the country. He 
says in allusion to the Bengal Bailways : — 

'* What is required is the completion of these lines • at any 
cost but quickly ; and we shall see a result for which the most 
sanguine is not prepared." 
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The Bight Honorable Gentleman then does not consider our 
Indian Bailways " a complete mistake." That is quite clear. • 

My opinions as to the prospects of Indian Bailways general- 
ly may be summed up thus : — " 

I think our Bailways will in their indirect results veiy soon 
prove amply remunerative to Grovemment and the country ; but 
they must do their work before they will ^ay in the ordinary 
acceptation of the term, i. e., they must to a certain extent 
stimulate the resources of the country, moral and physical, be- 
fore they can create that traffic to which they look for direct 
remuneration. They must lay in their farming stock, plough and 
sow, before they ean expect to reap. They have not here, as 
they had in England, a harvest ripe to their hands. 

It appears to me monstrous to look for anything else here, 
except in a few special cases ; to expect that the Bailway com- 
panies should find ready made that very condition of things, 
the active circulation of men and goods among wealthy, 
enterprizing and intelligent population, which it is their special 
calling to promote, and in great measure to create. 

The best evidence of the success of the Bailways will be 
found in a marked and steady increase in the traffic. 

I have spoken of the stimulus given to every dass of the 
community, and every department of commerce, by the intro- 
duction of the new and highly efficient mode of transport. 

Let us remember however, that here, we are, mainly, an ag- 
ricultural people, that here as in other agricultural countries, 
the cheap punctual carriage of goods, the great facilities given 
to personal intercourse, the general and rapid diffusion of know- 
ledge, surely tend to the promotion of enterprize and intelli- 
gence among the owners and cultivators of the soil, to an im- 
provement both in the quality and the amount of its produce- 
In this part of India the Grovemment is one great Land, 
lord ; and unless the Grovemment yields as any individual pro- 
prietor would yield, to the influence of this stimulus, and ac- 
knowledges its own obligations by a constant care and exten- 
sion of the means of irrigation, by the constmction of branch 
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and feediug roads, and by a)l such measures as shall quicken 
the industry and promote the well being of their tenants ; thQ 
object and tend^icy of the Bailways will be in a ^eat mea- 
sure defeated. In speaking of irrigation I allude of course 
chiefly to the Byotwar districts, and to that large body of cul- 
tivators, which to whatever ext^t the value of its land may 
be enhanced by the proximity of the Sailway, will look, as hereto- 
fore, to the Government, for the means of increasing the amount, 
and improving the quality of its produce, by a continued at- 
tention to, and a liberal outlay upon these subsidiary public 

works. 

P. 

March \^ih. 



(Aftkle from Madras Timely Mwrch %^,) 

We must now make some remarks on P.'^ letter on Bail- 
ways in Qur issue of the l^th instant. It is quite unnecessary 
for us to continue to answer JP. paragraph by paragraph, as 
there would be no end to the controversy if we did, and we 
have now gone so nearly over the whole of the ground, that 
almost everything that P. now says has abready had our reply 
in some of our former papers. We propose therefore now only 
to remark on a few points in the present letter. 

P. begins by saying that the value of water has nothing what- 
ever to do with the question. But this is the very point on 
which we are directly at issue with him. We urge that having 
such an agent as water, which wiU really and perfectly answer 
all our purposes including transit, we are not under the terrible 
necessity of constructing Bailways. P. is certainly quite right 
to insist upon water being excluded from the discussion. As 
long as he can keep people amused with such questions as 
whether Bailways will carry at 6 P. or 10 P. per ton, or re- 
turn 2 or 4 per cent, interest, wheth^ he has the advantage 
in the argument or not, he equally gams his point. When people 
4ure drowning th^ will catch at a straw, and if only they can 
be deluded by something that cannot keep them afloat, they will 
not look about them, but if once their attention is drawn to 
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tn approaching boat, they will of course leave the thing whiclx 
before they were grasping at, and make determined eflforts ta 
reach that which can rescue them. This is the state of the 
case with by far the greater part of those who are interested 
in India. They begin to see plainly enough that so far from 
relieving India, the Railways will, if carried out to the extent 
proposed, load India with a terrible additional debt, [while at 
the same time, they cannot meet the demands of trade, either 
in respect of cost of transit or quantity. But they are cling- 
ing to them in mere desperation, because they are not really 
aware that there is a means within reach which] will perfectly 
answer all our purposes, viz. ; 

' 1st. Carry so cheap as almost to annihilate the cost of transit. 

2nd. Move both passengers and goods at ample speeds. 

8rd. Convey the enormous quantities required to be moved. 
< 4th. Cost so little as to allow of ample dividends, and 
' Bth. In addition to all this, by irrigating the land, provide 
cheap produce, as well as cheap transit. 

Out of all this the only one thing that Railways can do is to 
carry at good speeds. Now if people's attention could only be 
drawn from works which entirely fail in the four essential points 
and only answer in the one non-essential, to those which per- 
fectly answer in aU five, the controversy will soon be at an 
end. The real question lies in a nutshell, but if P. can suc- 
ceed in keeping that out of view, and occupying the public in 
discussing the details of the Hallways, no doubt he wiU gain 
his point. 

We need not go again over the question which P. now dis- 
cusses, the actual cost of carriage by rail. We have already 
stated the cost in England and America, whore the Railways 
have been long enough in operation, for the expenses • to have 
come perhaps to a normal state. P. is certainly wrong in sup- 
posing that goods can be carried at 3 F. for if the coals were 
earned at that rate on the Calcutta Railways, the charge being 
8 P. the nominal profits on that line would be far higher than 
they are, while no allowance is made for depreciation. And of 
•oprs^ coal traffic i^ the cheapest of all, far chei^r than tha 



general goods traffic, because every train is full, and the amount- 
of traffic is equalized. 

We must free ourselves from one of P.* 8 charges at the ex- 
pense of our reputation for legible writing. He quotes us as 
saying, " This is nothing like the effect of extending the line" 
(in Ihe passenger traffic), and adds, " Then why did you give' 
it." It should have been " something," not " nothing." 

With respect to the returns from Railways, we have only 
to say, that it is notorious that the Railways in England on 
the whole paying only 4 per cent., yield a less return than 
probably any other mode of speculating; and if this is the case 
in so wealthy, active, and populous a country as England, how 
CMi we expect them to pay in a country so greatly behind Eng- 
land as this is, where Railways will traverse several hundred 
miles without touching one wealthy town. This is surely a sound 
argument. Take for instance the line from Sholapoor to Madras, 
6 or 700 miles. ' Compare such a line with the most unpro- 
ductive line in England. 

Further on P. says, " Would there have been anything like the 
present traffic in England, with the Canab alone ?" The fallacy 
liere lies in the words " the Canals" When he speaks of Canals he 
evidently means the present insignificant, winding Canals, unfit 
for steam, and with locks that require a quarter of an hour or 
more to pass them. We are not talking about such Canals as 
these. What would be the consequence of a contrast between 
one of the old horse Railways and a Steam-boat Canal P Know- 
ing the enormous power of steam, we speak of Canals or Rivers 
capable of being worked by that power. 

Having thus shortly remarked on the letter in our issue of 
the 12th, we must make a few remarks on that in the issue of 
the 21st. 

P. is certainly wrong in supposing that the cost of working 
Railways in India, would in comparsion of that of working 
them in America, be in proportion to the difference in the value 
of money. The apparatus will most of it be more expensive 
than in America, and all the European Agency will be so too. 
There are already ampl^ data from the working of the Railways. 



In India, to show that there is little probability of the ' cost 
here being less than in America. i 

There is no doubt a disadvantage in river navigation, in the 
necessity for its being worked by steam exclmivehf. One of the 
great advantages of Canals, especially in this country, is that 
they can be worked by any means and at any speed that may 
be most suitable to each particular traffic. The want of thia 
is one of the grand objections to Railways. In England you 
see a luggage train drawn along often at 30 or 40 miles an 
hour at a cost perhaps double what it need be if only the 
following passenger trains would allow of its travelling at the 
most suitable speed. 

P. speaks of locks requiring ten minutes to pass a boat 
through them. But we do not speak of such locks. A lock 
can be made so as to be filled in a minute, and if high speed 
is a great object, the detention by them wiU be very small. 

P. asks, why not? why should not the Bengal Railway carry 
Jhe limestone from a certain gentleman's quarries. We merely 
stated a fact that the proprietor said it would not. The reason 
is obvious ; the Railway carries coal at 8 P. a ton, while by 
the present river navigation unimproved as it is, it can be carried 
by the Natives in their very iU suited boats at about 3 P., — 
and were the projected Rajmahal Canal constructed it could cer- 
tainly be carried at 1 P. 

We cannot follow P. through this letter. His table of cost of 
transit is alone quite sufficient. He gives that on the Erie 
Canal at 4 millions, or l-5th of a penny, or about 1^ P. a ton.* 
Jfow it is certain that if goods are carried there by animal 
power, at that price, they can be carried at much less here, 
where the hire of both men and animals is so greatly less. P. 
says he does not hear of steam being used in the Erie Canal 
now that it is enlarged. Neither have we actually heard it, but 
We know it was intended to use it on the enlarged Canal, and we 
have no doubt it is. There can be nothing to prevent it. Steam 
h used on the Rajahmundry Canals, though as yet certainly high 
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speed has not been used ; but this was only owing to the defects 
of the boats. 

P. also touches upon the question of tolls on Eailways, &c. 
and speaks of its being a question whether it is advisable that 
tolls should be levied. This is quite another matter. The point 
is this that a communication oiight to he able to pay tolls 
sufficient to cover interest. K it cannot, it certainly is a mistake. 
A work that will not pay interest is not suited to the country. 
This is the true test of a work of material improvement. Of 
course there can be no excuse for levying tolls on Canals that 
already pay very high interest by Irrigation. 

We quite agree that indirect returns from such works are not 
to be considered of no value, but we hold that the best means of 
judging of the indirect returns of most Public Works, is the 
amount of direct returns that they are capable of yielding. If 
there is a very large total benefit yielded by them, it is cer- 
tain that such a portion of that may be taken as toUs, as will 
afford ample direct returns. 

If for instance land can be watered at a cost in capital of 
from 5 to 10 Rupees an acre per annum, and the produce is 
increased by water to the value of 20 or 30 Eupees a year 
which is about the state of the case in this Presidency, it 
jis quite evident that out of this enormous result, direct returns 
may be realized, and yet leave the transit toll — ^free. 

P. says, Railways in this country must do their work before 
they will pay ; they must lay in their farming stock, plough 
and sow, before they can expect to reap. If a man goes into 
his field in the spring with his sickle he makes a great mistake. 
What P. says is the strongest possible condemnation of Railways* 

If matters were exactly the opposite of what they are, if 
India were frill of wealth and activity. Railways would have been 
suitable. This is the amount of his argument. 

The question of course is, Circumstanced as we are, which is 
most suitable, a work which will water the land, cany at 1 
or 2 P. a ton, cost 10,000 or 20,000 Rs. a mile, and eon-, 
vcy any fonount of Goods and Passengers at (if you pkaae) not 
exceeding 12 omiles an horn*, and yield directly 15 or 20 per 
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cent., and indirectly 100 or 200 per cent., or one that will 
barely pay interest, (probably not nearly so much,) which wiU 
not cany at less than 6 or 8 P., will not water the. country, 
cannot convey a fifth part of the quantity that should be mov- 
ed on the great lines, but will carry Passengers at 20 miles 
an hour ? Whether many years hence, when the country may 
have become wealthy, it would be worth while to lay Railways 
is quite another question, which we need not trouble ourselves 
about now. 

P. in extolling Railways on account of their promoting inter- 
course, &c., writes exactly as if Canals would not do this. All 
that he says Railways will do. Canals will do ten times 
more effectually except perhaps carry at 30 or 40 miles an 
hour. But this the Railway men themselves consider of so 
little importance that when they have incurred the expense of 
making the Railways, they work them at firom 12 to 20. 

Had the Government sent a circular to the Collectors and 
District Engineers, directing them to sketch out a system of 
works for each district to cost 40 lakhs, such as they judged 
would most benefit it, we doubt whether a single Revenue officer 
or Engineer (P. iftcluded if he had held either situation) would 
have recommended 40 or 50 miles of Railway in preference to 
suppose 400,000 acres of Irrigation, including in it 500 miles 
of Navigable Canal giving access to every village within a few 
miles. If each District were thus treated, the whole country 
would be laid open effectually, there would be direct communi- 
cation from the Presidency and the great internal markets to 
every village, and the effect of it upon the country, in every 
respect, even Police, Superintendence, &c. would be immeasurably 
greater, than that of a bare single line of 50 miles of Railway 
in each district. 

The Railways now in progress in this Presidency will proba- 
bly cost not much less than 8 millions, or 40 lacs per dis- 
trict ; can there be a question but that their effect upon the 
<X)untry will be utterly insignificant in comparison of what might 
have been done by means of Waterways ? 

Volujjies may be written on the details of Railways, but they 
wHl not in the smallest degree affect this short argument. 
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{Allele from tlie, Madras Tmi^%^ Mfltok ?S,) 

We have written so mudi lately against Bailways vn general 
in India, that we hope we may be allowed ffxt a diange to 
QfGer something in favour of a Bailway in particular in this 
country. We cannot see the use of tiying to persuade ourselves 
that a thing is what we know it is not. How much better to 
open our eyes to the actual and palpable state of the case^ 
and then consider what under these circumstances, we had 
better do. 

The present grpsfs receipts Qi the first 120 miles of the 
Madras Eailway, and ei(;cluding JUilway materials, are u^der 
100 Es. a week per mile, or 5,000 Ks. a year, and if we 
take 40 per cent, of this for the present excess of receipts over 
disbursements and 80,000 Es. a mile as the Capital, the nominal 
profits are 2^ per cent., without any aUpwance for he^vy r^piiirs 
or depredation. At Vellore the Eailway loses all the North West 
traffic, and at Vaniembaddy all the Western traffic. R is quite cer- 
tain that the South West traffic, whidi is all: that will pass along 
the Bidlway beyond Vaniembaddy, wiH not exceed l-6th of the 
whole, so that for the next 300 miles, the trSffie will be quite 
insignificant. And even in the last 100 nailes, adjoining the 
Western Coast, it is quite certain that the traffic cannot be a 
quarter of what it is at this end, on the part entering the 
Capital. Probably Beypoor and^ Calicut don't contain more than 
one-twentieth part o( the population oi Madras, and not one- 
hundredth part of its wealth. Nothing therefore but the most 
wilM shutting of our eyes to plain foots can hinder us from 
i^ing that the Eailway cannot pay its Literest ; nay much more ; 
^s the nominal profits in this productive part are cmtjr H P^ 
^nt. which is, so far as we have data is about the amount of d/Gj^is^ 
ciation, is seems certain that the whole line will not nearly pay ks 
expcdiyies, so that iheee seems no ground at all J^ hope thai tf 
i^ remain in the hands of the Company, the Shareholdere tsiU 
reeeive their 5 per cent, for the terms of the goamtee do net 
segure them in this, miless the Eailway pay» its expense* It 
seems evident that the I^irectors and 3harelH>lder» hava^ bdgtm 
to coi^dde^ tl^fl^ point, for at theiif last m^^ing thC; Ct^j^an 
said that at/ the niext they could in^t upo^. tl^r OoyejquofUQQjt 
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taking ih6 concern off tlieir haiids. For their own sakes the 
sooner the Shareholders get this arrangement made, the better. 

Thus mueh in respect of the speculation. Next, as respects another 
main object for which the Eailway was intended, the carriage of 
goods. By the late returns the receipts per week for merchandize, (ex- 
dusive of Bailway material,) have been 4,000 Eupees, which at 9 P. a 
ton a mile, gives an average traffic on the whole line of 123 miles, of 
36,000 tons a year, a quantity ludicrously insignificant. It seems 
conclusively to show that in the whole 400 miles, the average for 
a long time to come will not exceed 20,000 or 25,000 tons a 
year. Probably on this, the main line entering Madras, the traffic 
ought, if the country were well opened and improved and the 
transit cheap, to be 500,000 tons a year. On the Bajahmundry 
c^nal it is about 5 times the present traffic on this Bailway, 
though Goconada and Coringa have not 1-lOth the population of 
Maclfas, and though the traffic firom the distant interior there has 
haii^y begun. Nothing can therefore be more obvious than that 
as respects the objects for which the EaQway was intended, it has 
failed completely. 

It only remains for us now to look this disappointment in 
the face like men, and consider what is best to be done under 
the circumstances. The money has been sunk, and the question 
now should be simply, how can we make the best of the case. 
Can we not get any return for our money ; is there no use to 
which the Bailway cad be appHed so as to save the country 
from a tretnendous loss? Happily the moment we turn our 
cyes^ front a deltisibn to th6 realities of the case, the value of 
the' Work is Is obVioUs as its failure in respect of the objects 
or^nally ahned at. 

l%ig line ia the direct W>glmay from, London to Madras and 
Calcutta, and if dealt with as an imperial work for expediting 
Mails, Treasure, and Passengers, it is a fair question whether 
even in the present state of the finances, it were not worth 
n^Mfe %Q iiaViB expended this sum Of 3 millions sterling upon 
it; €v6ii' though a liirge portion of the interest had to be 
pdd otit of thiB ti^easury. The Weekly Mails «ind passengefii 
Would of course pay something considerable, and it seems' 
certain that the oommunication with England must soon be more 
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frequent. The total interest of the capital will be about 
£150,000 a year, and perhaps if it carries the mails, it will 
more than pay its expenses, in which case the cost of short- 
ening the time between London and Madras and Calcutta, 3 
days in the fine season, and 5 or 6 in the monsoon, would 
be perhaps £100,000 or £2,000 for each weekly mail, and 
£1000 for each when they run once a week each way. Sup- 
posing the cost of the Steamers to be £250 a day, 3 days 
would save £750 and 6 days £1,500 in the present Naviga- 
tion. Mails and passengers would then arrive at Madras in 25 
days, at most. And in the S. W. Monsoon, the advantage of 
starting from the W. Coast, instead of fighting a way through 
the monsoon round Ceylon, would be a very great convenience. 

That this must be the course of the Passenger and Mail traffic, 
as soon as the line is opened to the W. Coast, seems certain, at 
least during 9 months of the year. Any Merchant or Company 
by putting on a Steamer from Suez to Beypoor will make Pas- 
sengers independent of the P. and O. Company, as there is no 
monopoly on the other side of Egypt, and we suppose it will be 
impossible for the Grovernment to resist the public pressure so 
as to keep the Mails going 3 or 6 days round, when there 
is the means of conveying them direct. 

If the Railway Company keep the work in their own hands, 
they ought immediately to take this matter up. It is a vital 
point to them. The Scinde and the Calcutta BoQway Com- 
panies are both constructing immense river flotillas, why should 
not this Company put on steamers from Suez to the west 
coast ? If a steamer can run 30,000 miles a year, she would 
make about 5 trips each way, or 3 steamers would be suffi- 
cient to make monthly trips each way during the 9 fine months, 
for which an expenditure of £150,000 or £200,000 would be suffi- 
cient. It is quite certain that if this were done, every pas- 
senger from this Presidency would go by that route. 

But when on^ce this Eailway is thus looked upon in its real 
importance, how obvious it is that arrangements should be made 
for perfecting the communication. What would be wanted for 
this is a break -water at Ponany, a work that could easily .be 
constructed and would cost about £150,000. Among the strange. 
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mistakes tliat have been made about the Sailway, (these'^are li- 
terally almost all the mistakes that could have been made,) 
one was the extension of it 20 miles up the Western Coast 
to Beypoor, because there was a sort of petty boat harbour 
there, utterly worthless as a termination to the Eailway. Had 
the Railway been carried from Palghat to the nearest point of 
the Coast, Ponany, not only would it have saved 20 miles of 
land carriage for all goods and passengers, but a Capital of 
about £150,000, would have been saved also, quite sufficient to make 
a short breakwater, though perhaps long enough to shelter the 
very few vessels that would anchor there at one time, at least 
for some years to come, and it could be lengthened at any 
time. Indeed merely to shelter a steamer and one «or two 
other vesseb, probably a less sum would suffice. 

^ It is now allowed that the improvement of the present port 
of Beypoor is out of the question, and orders have arrived from 
home forbidding the waste of money on it. The real fact is 
that there is but one way of making a Harbour on all that 
part of the Coast, as on this, viz., by a detached breakwater 
of stone parallel with the beach, and it is a matter of perfect 
indifference, where that is done, excepting that in some places 
the deep water is rather nearer the shore than in others, and 
Ponany has the advantage in this respect. Beypoor has no ad- 
vantage whatever over any other point. 

It would of course be of vast importance to have a break- 
water at this end of the Bailway also, and probably £250,000 
would be sufficient to cover a very large amount of shipping here, 
and it could be lengthened as the trade required it. Thus an ad- 
dition of half of a million to the Capital of 3 millions that 
will be expended on the Bailway, would make this work, instead of 
a disgraceful failure, an imperial work of the first importance, ma- 
terially shortening the time of communication between London 
and Madras and Bengal. There would also then be a great 
saving in the carriage of passengers and Mails to Calcutta, for 
the present Steamers running between Madras and Cabutta must 
be large enough to carry the passengers of both Presidencies, 
while they only carry those of one. 
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When once tUe HaiJiVHy is opened to the Western Coast, 
probably no power in InUia or England will be able to pre- 
vent people takiog Bilvantnge of so great & convenienee, and it 
would be thcrefoT« mucli belter nt once to take up tlie aubjeCt 
and prepare for it, 

Either the Railway Company might put on steamers tliemsdves, 
or moke arrangements with a separate Company to do so. Or 
the Government might arrange at once for the transfer, naxv 
money for one or both breatwaters, and put the whole on a 
thoroughly good footing. 

We would add that this is a matter that every European in 
India ia personally interested in, for it would at once throw 
open the communication with England, and greatly reduce the 
cost as well as the time of transit. 

It is a most remarkable, but a well known fact that about 
the latitude of Ponany in the midst of the Arabian sea there 
is a very extensive space of comparatively fine weather and 
smooth water even in the S. W. monsoon, in which the 
Steamers could nm down their westing till within 2 or 3 days 
steaming of Aden, and Ponany is thus remarkably well situated 
to take advantage of this singular aid to overcoming the ob- 
stacle of the I 
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The Public of Madras are especially interested in this ques- 
tion, and we would urge it npon them, as one of very con- 
siderable importance. One expedient would be to form a Nari- 
gation Company here to provid-e ffteamers between the W. Coast 
and Suez, making arrangements with the Railway Company, if 
the Railway continues in their hands. 

It may also be noticed that this use of the Railway would go 
far to cover the absurd mistakes that have been ma*le iu it. For 
instance as the mam line to Loadon, it would be of comparative- 
ly httio consequence that it so sorupidously avoids all the towns 
and principal rural population on the line. And again, the pogi- 
tion of the Terminus, so carefully placed out of the way as far aa 
possible of almost every person having occasion to use it, would 
be of comparatively small importance, for one would not mind 
driving a few miles round in starting for England, and for Cal- 
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catta Passengers, the present terminus would be convenient. It 
would certainly be advisable to make a new branch to Ponany, 
for it would be intolerable carrying every thing 20 miles to Bey- 
poor for nothing. 

The Bailway is now so far advanced that it is high time 
that this matter should immediately be seriously taken into con- 
sideration^ and we think we cannot do better than draw attention 
to it. 



Statement ofy, from ten yean before t 



\ Total Revenue oi 
District. 



Years. 



Imposts Bf Sea. 



1 

< 



< 



'i 



t 



2 ,8 



6 

I 



10 



1836—7 

7—8 

A 8—9 

9—0 

1840—1 

1—2 

2—3 

3—4 

4—5 

B 5—6 

6—7 
7—8 
8—9 
9-0 
1850—1 
1—2 
2—3 
3-4 
4—6 
5—6 

6— 7| 
7-8' 
8-9! 
9-60' 



216,000*^ 

214,000 

173,000 

174,000 

174,000 

210,000 

196,000 

173,000 

233,000 

200,000 

242,000 

250,000 

233,000 

224,000 

242,000 

246,000 

250,000 

244,000 

261,000 

259,000 

268,000 

275,000 

297,000 

320,000* 



& <£ 



196,0 



& 



237,a 



245,0 

5,000 



N 



Estimated 



19,000 ") 

25,000 ) 

19,000 ^ 

34,000 I 

23,000 C 

17,000 ; 

12,000*^ 

9,000 

3,000 

4,000 

8,300 

IJOO 

10,000 



£ 



] 



F 

22,000 



23,000 



7,000 

E 

6,000 



I.. 



«y 



1,70 
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A. Some trifling repairs began this year. 

B. The great works began this year* 

C. These sums show the amount of bullion paid out of the Trea- 
sury witldn the district on account of 1st, Government establishments ; 
2nd, Public works ; 3rd, Private Drafts granted for money paid into 
the Treasury at Madras. 

D. The balance of bullion sent out of the district. 

E. The import of food is now insignificant. 

F. The imports, exclusive of grain, were about iBl 0,000 a year, 
they are now about £70,000 showing that as the district has more to 
sell^ it buys foreign articles more extensively. 

H. The Cloth trade has declined through the competition of Eng- 
land, and is not much affected by the state of the district. 

I. The exports excepting cloth are almost exclusively agricultural 
produce of the district ; the increase was last year £357,000 above the 
former average of £36,000, or nearly tenfold. It is a bonS. fide in- 
crease of Income to that amount, and £210,000 more than the increase 
of Eevenue paid to Government. This is beside Exports by Land. 

K. The sums from this date are those expended on new works 
only ; they amounted to £852,000, up to the end of 56-67, probably 
now £400,000 which includes all new works in the upper Talooks, as 
well as the Delta, and also in half of Masulipatam. 

L. This is the number of boats. The average tonnage of the boats 
is probably more than doubled, and there were, besides, 2,280 rafts of 
timber and bamboos ; estimated tons carried, 150,000 in 1856-7. 

M. This Canal was closed for three months. 

N. The increase of Revenue in Eajahmundry alone has been 
£124,000 and probably more than £20,000 in Masulipatam, about 64 
per cent, upon the old Eevenue, and 31 per cent, upon the outlay.* 
But by far the greater portion of the lands watered have yet paid no 
water rate, and only 2 Eupees an acre for one crop, where it is levied. 
At the same rate fully £100,000 more Eevenue would be paid, if the 
rate was levied on all the lands. And the water carriage is aU free, 
about 1000 miles of connected Canal and Eiver. 



* Deducting 2 Lacs a year rom he gross increase for repairs, &c. 



ComfiarinuH of tlif Im I'ean 1845— G nnd 1857—8. 



Yearn. 


Price of Eice 
per Ton. 


Eevenue. 


Export.1 of 
Pfodueo. 


Colluctor'a Beiaarks on the 


1845-6 
18B7-8 


4—7 


300,000 
375,000 


£ 

77.000 
280,000 


'"^ir- 




IiicreaBe or 
per Cent. 


75,00(1 
37i 


SO3,00O 
2G0 





That is in similar vn/aroraUe Beasona, bofore and after the Works, t 
Revenue now ia 3Ti \i™ cent higlier, and the Exports 260 per cent, greato-, I 
than in the former jteriod. 





Oompariem of the yearn 184-1 — 


I, and 1855—0. 


Yeare. 


Price ofKice 
Per Ton. 


Kevenue. 


Eximrts (. 
Produce. 


CoUector's EemarkM on the 
SenaouB, 


18-H-2 
I855-fi 


,£3—3.*. 
4—12 


210,000 
273,000 


20,000 
170,000 


Seasonable weatter Abun- 
dant Cropa, Rains mo- 
derate, Biiigiilar failuH 
of freshes in the Goda- 




per Cent. 


40,000 
33 


141,000 
490 





That is in siniilar good seasons (when such works are leant required). 
Tbe Revenue lately wan 23 pocCent. higher, and thu ExjiortB 490 per Cent, 
higher than before the Works. 

Gompar'mm of ilie ^eara 1341 — 2 asd 1857 — 8. 



Years. 


Price of Bice 


Kevenue. 


Esporta of 
Produce. 


Collector's Remarks on the 
SeasODS. 


1841-2 
1857-8 


£3-3s. 
4—7 


£ 
210,000 
275,000 


£ 
29,000 
280,000 


Seasonable weather Abun- 
dant Crops, but largf 
Imports of grain frcmi 
Arracan. 

Scanty rains. 




Increase or 
per Cent. 


66,000 
33 


251,000 
870 



That ia in a year of ROnnty rain, the Revenue ia now 33 i>er Cent, higher, 
ftud (he Ejii«rts of produce 870 fold greater than in an abundant aeasoi 
before the Works. 
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RESULTS OP THE QODAVERY WORKS. 



MffecU in Bajahmundry. 

Lacs. 

Former average B^venue ... 19^ 

Estimated Revenue this year 32 



A. U vX^^TCvSw ^ ••• \** \* * ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• at*, ^.^' 



1 



\ji uex (/CUv* f.f i*< •*. •.• ... ... ... ••• \jjt 



Uncollected water rates. 

Mr. Dykes states^ p.- 82, the average water rate levied in the 8 vil- 
lages he examined was 13^ Annas. The Engineer's estimate of lands 
irrigated is 7,00,000 acres, of which in Rajahmundry about 500,000 
acres. Water rates fixed by Government 3 Rs. for 1 crop and 4 for two. 

Rs. 

Rate ordered 3 for one crop. 

Mr. Dykes' average ... 13 J Annas. 



ti 



Uncollected 2 2f 

500,000 Acres. 



Total do. on one crop 11 Lacs. 

Add for 100,000 acres of a second crop. 1 „ 

Uncollected 12 Lacs. 

Collected 9y 

Total... 21^ Lacs, 
or, on the old Revenue, 110 per cent. ; that is, if the whole water rate 
were levied (a very light one), the Revenues would now be 41 lacs, or 
110 per cent, above the former. 

« 

Again, from want of minor works, ,300,000 acres remain unirrigat- 
ed in Rajahmundry, which, as one crop land would add 9 lacs, and if 
only 100,000 more is cultivated for 2 crops, 1 lac more would be added, 
or in all, 51 lacs a year, 160 per cent, addition to the old Revenue^ 
with a rapidly increasing extra Revenue. 
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The actual present increase is 64 per cent., while an average increase 
of 10 per cent, on all the Districts of India, would restore the balance 
of the finances, and yet every body, almost, appears to be still wonder- 
ing by what possible means the necessary expenditure of the State can 
be provided for. 



Total returns for Capital. 

Actual increase in Rajahmundry 12^ Lacs, 

Do. in Masulipatam, perhaps 2 „ 

Total 14^ 

Deduct for repairs, Sec., management 2 

Net 12| 

Total expenditure on new works, about 40 Lacs. 

Present profit ... 31 percent. 

Add 2i Eupees uncollected water rate on 

700,000 acres 15 Lacs. 

Do, 1 Eupee on 100,000 acres 2nd crop ... 1 

16 
Now Collected... 12^ 

Total ... 38i 

or on Capital... 95 per cent* 

And when the remaining lands are irrigated, the returns would not 
be less than 150 per cent, with still increasing extra taxes. With the 
exception of a very small portion, all this is the fruit of the works, di- 
rectly or indirectly. But the simplest way of stating the case is this, 
that Eajahmundry is now paying a Revenue 64 per cent, higher than 
before the works, while the former Revenue was paid with the greatest 
difficulty, and the present with the greatest ease. 

Benefits to the People. 

The Exports for 58*9 were 84 lacs higher than the average before 
the works (40 Lacs against 6 Lacs), or, allowing 25 per cent, for 
real value above Custom house valuation, above 42 lacs, a clear 
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incr€a%e of income, 10 laca above the whole Beoenue oftlie Disirict; ihia 
is, besides all the great increase of consumption of their produce witliin 
the district, and any increased sales by land ; also besides the saving 
in the cost of carriage by water, instead of land. 

Again, the in(^ease of produce cannot be less than 15 Ks. an acre, 
which, on 7 1*CQ of acres, would be 105 Lacs, besides the saving in 
carriage. 

Again, the estimated traffic for 58-9 on the principal Ganal, is not 
less than 1,80,000 Tons, against about 5,000 in 1851-52. 



COMPARATIVE POSITION OF EAJAHMUNDRY AMONG THE 
DISTRICTS OF MADRAS IN POINT OF REVENUE, BEFORE 
THE GODAVERY WORKS, AND AT THE PRESET TIME. 



Avera^ Jteimtie of the 5 yean from 184Q-41 to 1844-45. 

Es. 



1. Tanjore,... 

2. Canara, 

3. Malabar, 

4. Bellary, 

5. Tinnevelly 

6. Coimbatore,... 

7. S. Arcot, 

8. Cuddapah, ... 
2. Nellore,... 

10. Madura, 

11. N. Arcot, 

12. Salem, 

13. Rajahmundey 

14. Chingleput, ... 

15. Madras,... 

16. Trichinopoly, 

17. Vizagapatam, 

18. Masuliapatam, 

19. Gruntoor, 

20. Ganjam, 

21. Kumool, 



47,40,000 
32,10,000 
31,60,000 
32,10,000 
27,00,000 
26,60,000 
26,20,000 
25,70,000 
25,10,000 
24,30,000 
24,80,000 
20,80,000 
20,30,000 
16,60,000 
17,00,000 
15,20,000 
14,90,000 
13,70,000 
13,10,000 
12,30,000 
8,20,000 
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Revenue of 57-8 /or the other districts, and estimated Revenue q/^ 68-9 

for Rajahmundry, 



1. Tanjore, 

2. Tinnevelly, ... 

3. Eajahmundby,.. 

4. Canara, 

5. Malabar,... 

6. Bellary, 

7. S. Arcot, 

8. Cuddapah, ... 

9. Coimbatore, 

10. Madras, 

11. N. Arcot, 

12. Nellore, 

13. Madura, 

14. Salem, 

15. Gxintoor, 

16. Granjam, 

17. Vizagapatam, 

18. Masuliapatam, 

19. Chingleput, 

20. Tricliiuopoly, 

21. Kumool,... 



••« 



••• 



Es. 
56,00,000 
36,20,000 
29,75,000 
28,30,000 
27,00,000 
25,90,000 
25,00,000 
24,80,000 
25,60,000 
22,50,000 
22,10,000 
21,80,000 
20,90,000 
20,20,000 
20,10,000 
17,90,000 
16,10,000 
14,60,000 
14,60,000 
14,20,000 
8,60,000 



